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Organist—E. T. CHIPP, Mus, Bac., Cantab. 
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CONDUCTORS : 
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Tn presenting this prospectus, the projectors of this Association deem it worthy 
of remark that a great want is felt by a countiess number of amateurs possessing 
musical knowledge and capability of a society which would afford them ample 
opportunity of acquiring, at a moderate cost, a plete knowledge of the beauty 
and grandeur of the choicest and recognized orchestral compositions of this and 
previous periods. — } 

The object of this Association is to bring together the amateur instrumentalists 
of London and its suburbs, for the practice and performaiice of oratorios, masses, 
cantatas, symphonies, operatic selections, and overtures, including siti 
but little known to the general public, with other chef-d’auvres of the great 
masters, suitable for band and chorus conjointly or separately. 

It is proposed to establish, for the benefit of the amateur department, weekl 
rehearsals, on every Saturday Evening, at Eight o'clock, at St. James’ Hal 
Regent-street, commencing this evening, January 7th, 1860; and that, during 
the season, concerts shall be given at one of the large theatres or concert- 
rooms, with the important assistance of the houorary professional members, 
and Sean with the chorus, as soon as the necessary proficiency is 
attained, 

In the profess‘onai department there are still vacancies for honorary members 
= the following instruments:—Four first violins, one second violin, and two 
violas, 

All communications to be addressed to the Honorary Secretary of the London 
Orchestral Association, St. James’s Hall, (ticket office) Piccadilly W. 

H. J. BRAHAM, Hon. Sec, 








HREE GRAND MARCHES FOR THE ORGAN, 
WI'H PEDAL OBBLIGATO.Mendelssohn’s Wedding Marth (Midsummer 
Night’s Dream), No. 1; Beethoven's Marcia Funebre sullamorté d’un Eroe, No, 11; 
and Meyerbeer’s Coronation March from Le Prophtte (by permission of Messrs. 
Cramer and Co.), No 16 of the CLASSICAL ORGANIST, a selection of celebrated 
compositions from the works of the great masters, arranced from the orchestral 
scores for the organ, with pedal obbligato, by J. T. STONE. Price 8s, each. 
Vols. 1, 2, and 8 are now published, price 15s, each. A specimen copy may be had, 
gratis and eye * free. on application to the publishers, or to Mr. J. T. Stone, 40, 
Berners-street, W. The copyright of the Classical Organist is the sole and 
exclusive property of Messrs. D’Almaine and Co.,140, New Bond-street, W. 


ERRARI’S WORK ON THE VOICE AND SINGING, 
price 8s., may be had at his residence, Devonshire-lodge, Portland-road, 
Portland-place, and at all the principal music- 
“Of all the treatises on the cultivation of the voice that have appeared for many 
years, it isthe most sensible, concise, and useful,”—Daily News. 
‘There is more sense in this work than we find in nine out of ten publications 


of a similar kind.”—Atheneum. 
“ Here is a really sensible work.”—Musical World. 


EWEST MUSIC.—W. VINCENT WALLACE'’S 

celebrated DRAWING-ROOM ARRANGEMENTS of the favourite SCOTCH, 
IRISH, and ENGLISH AIRS. Each 3s, (Index gratis). 

“WILLIE, WE HAVE MISSED YOU.” For Piano. By W. Vincent 


Wallace. 3s, 
GEMS FROM THE GREAT MASTERS. For Piano. By G. F. West. 
atis). 
Richards, 38s. 


Twenty-four numbers, each 2s. 6d. and 3s. (Index 
CONTEMPLATION. Andante Cantabile. By Briule 
‘‘WARBLINGS AT BVE.” Romance. By Brinley Richards. %. Duct, 3s. 
“SHE NEVER TOLD HER LOVE,” and “MY MOTHER BIDS ME” (Haydn). 
For Piano. By Brinley Richards. 2s. 6d. 
USICAL WORKS PUBLISHED on the AUTHOR’S 
OWN ACCOUNT, at moderate ch with expedition, accuracy, and in 


a superior style. Estimates supplied by Ro! Cocks and Co., New Burlington- 
street, publishers to the Queen. 


“ \ NNIE O’ THE BANKS O’ DEE,” by Brintey 

Ricwarps. (Stephen Glover's admired ballad transcribed for, piano). 
‘*It lies nicely for the hand, and may be speedily and easily learned.’ —Lady’s 
Newspaper. 


vs Y MOTHER'S GENTLE WORD,” for piano, by 

Brivtey Ricwarpa. “Brilliant, and not difficult to play.”—Zady’s 
Newspaper. London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W., music 
publisters to the Queen ; and of all music-sellers. 




















UST PUBLISHED.—Eight Ballads by Adolfo Ferrari, 
price 23. each :— : 
No. 1. “SWEET DAYS OF YOUTH.” 
: “LONG YEARS OF CARE.” 
“WHEN MID THE FESTIVE SCENBS WE MEBT.” 
. “BREAK NOT BY HEEDLESS WORD THE SPELL,” for contralto or 


Le? Bona 

“SWEET HOPE.” 

. ‘* REMEMBRANCE.” 

“GRATITUDE.” 

. “I LOVE THE OAK,” for contralto or barytone, 

London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street, W., 
Where may be obtained 
Two Chamber Trios for , ™ und contralto: ‘*Come sisters, 
let us dance and sing,” 2s. 6d. “ Come, fairies, come, the stars shine bright," 2s. 6d. 
Three Italian Songs: ‘Vieni, Vieni,” serenade, 2s.; ‘‘L’ onda che mormora, 
romance, 2s, €d.; ‘‘ Ah, se piacer mi vuoi,” romance, 2s, 
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Just OF we in post 8vo., cloth, 
COLLECTION OF WORDS OF 2,270 ANTHEMS, 

with 452 Biographical Accounts of Authors, &c. By B. 8t. J. B. Joule, 
Esq., Fellow of the Genealogical and Historical Society of Great Britain, and 
Honorary Organist of St. Perer’s Church, Manchester. Price 6s 6d. The Author 
will be happy to make arrangements for the supply of a number of copies to any 
cathedral, or other church, either in cluth or sheets. 


HYDRAULIC ORGAN & HARMONIUM 
BLOWER, &c. 
JOY’S PATENTS, 1856 & 1859. 


AN be applied to blow the 
bellows of Organs and Harmoniums 
wherever water at a } can be obtained 
For price and eas of n Blower 
apply to CARRETT, MARSHALL, and CO., 
Sun Foundry, Leeas, sole authorised makers 
and agents, or to DAVID JOY, Patentce, 
Leeds, 
Ditto of Harmonium Blower, apply to 
BOOSEY and SONS, Holles-street, don, 
sole agents, 
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REVIEWS. 


“ Christmas comes but once a year” —a jovial song—words 
by John Oxenford, Esq., music by M. W. Balfe. (Boosey 
and Sons).—A right “merrie carol,” most appropriately 
designated a “jovial song,” written in good homely verna- 
cular of the olden stamp, with an exhilarating burthen at 
the end that might have been -indited in the days of Queen 
Bess. The wordsare full of “Christmas,” as the reader will own 
when he has devoured them with the same relish as ourselves : 

Christmas comes but once a year, 
Thus our fathers sung; 
With their noisy, jovial cheer 
Vaulted ceilings rung. 
Boar’s head and wassail bow], 
And loving mistletoe, 
Joy’d the hearty Briton’s soul 
In winters long ago. 
Christmas comes but once a year, 
Hang the holly tree; 
Thus our grandfather's sung, 
When England was young, 
And so sing we! 
Wassail bowls no longer flow, 
Bristly boars have fled, 
Still the loving mistletoe 
Dangles over head. 
Deeply our fathers quaff’d, 
When daintily we sip ; 

But like them we hail the draught 
From beauty’s rosy lip. 
Christmas comes but once a year, 

Hang the holly tree ; 
Thus our grandfathers sung, 
When old England was young, 
And so sing we! 
Christmas comes but once a year, 
Brief his joyous reign! 
Shall we all assemble here, 
When he comes again ? 
Some rise while others fall, 
As moments swiftly flow, 
Yet a living thing to all 
Will be the mistletoe! 
Christmas comes but once a year, 
Hang the holly tree! 
Thus our grandfathers sung, 
When old England was young, 
And so sing we!” 


By such suggestive lyrics could Mr. Balfe fail to be in- 
spired? The melody, in fact, smacks of the mistletoe and 
holly, and is as merry as a “Cricket on the Hearth.” The 
whole song is a perfect “Christmas Carol.” 

“ Moore's National Airs,” with symphonies and accom- 
paniments for the pianoforte, edited by Charles William 
Glover—No. 8. (Addison, Hollier, and Lucas.) 

The present number of this edition (the “ People’s”) con- 
tains twelve songs, two or three of which, it will be seen, 
attained great popularity in their day. The set comprises 
“Those Evening Bells,” “When Love was a Child,” “See 
the dawn from Heav’n is breaking,” “Oh! come to me when 
daylight sets,” “Oh! days of youth and joy long clouded,” 
“Who'll buy my Love-knots,” “Farewell, Theresa,” “ Bring 
the bright garlands hither,” “Go now, and dream o’er that 
joy in thy slumbers,” “ When thro’ the Piazetta,” “Oh, 
no! not even when first we lov’d,” and'“The Bashful 
Lover.” The work will be completed in ten numbers, so 
that the purchaser, for ten shillings, will become possessor of 
the entire collection of “ Moore’s National Melodies,” which, 
if inferior in point of interest and merit to the “ Irish 
Melodies,” are at all events deserving of a place in every 
lady’s Canterbury. 


HANDEL'S “ HERCULES.” 
(Edition of the German Handel Society, II. 1.*) 


Wuey, last spring, the day came round on which, one hun- 
dred years previously, George Frederick Handel died, all classes 
of the German nation were penetrated with anxious fears as 
to the fate the future might have in store for them. Not 
that, on this account, they were forgetful of the debt of gratitude 
they owed the great master ;—that they were not, the statue 
now erected in his native town of Halle bears witness—or that 
the day was passed over without being duly celebrated. No!. 
from countless throats resounded those tunes which he has be- 
queathed, like some rich legacy, to us. But men’s spirits were 
bad, their attention was distracted, and the festive sounds, as a 
necessary consequence, died away only half heard. We have not 
yet made the legacy, left us by Handel, so entirely our own as to 
know how to extract from it the utmost profit in every phase of 
life;—as to know how to derive from it the purest, noblest en- 
joyment in days of calm, as well as manly strength, combined 
with confidence, whatever may turn up, at periods of painful 
uncertainty. 

Meanwhile, though, the project of publishing all Handel’s 
creations, and thus naturalising them in the hearts of the people, 
has progressed bravely. The latter numbers of the work pub- 
lished by the Handel Society have proved beyond a doubt that 
the future of this worthy monument is assured. On the publi- 
cation of the first volume, containing the oratorio of Susanna, a 
practised pen directed public attention to the importance of the 
undertaking as a whole, and threw out some hints for the con- 
ception and rendering of the above work, previously quite un- 
known to us. The other works for the first year were:—a 
volume of pianoforte music, part of which was already known 
in Germany, through an edition published by Peters, Leipsic, 
and the public performances of artists of repute ; and, in addition 
to this, the pastoral of Acis and Galatea, into which Chrysander 
enters at length, at the end of the first volume of his Biography 
of Handel. 

A third oratorical work—Jfercules was issued, as the first 
instalment of the series for the second year, a few weeks since. 
There is hardly any other so well calculated to gain fresh 
ground for Handel’s genius. If we look around the circle of 
those works of Handel, which are more or less known, we shall 
find none immediately near which, on account of the mere subject, 
this powerful Hercu/es can be placed. This fact affords a proot 
of the master’s boldness, while the manner in which a subject so 
foreign to our usual train of thoughts is inspired with musical 
life, and made evident to us, serves the more to dissipate both 
prejudice and ignorance, and to establish the universal character 
of Handel’s art. The work treats of the return of Hercules to 
his home, from the destruction of @chalia, of his wretched end, 
through Dejanira’s jealousy, and of his exaltation into the 
blessed sphere of the gods. The author of the text—according 
to the short remarks affixed by Chrysander to the score— 
a clergyman of the name of ‘Thomas Broughton, found, in 


the Trachinie of Sophocles, a classical model for his 
task, which, from its nature, requires to be treated with 
reverential devotion. He had, however, evidently so 


identified himself with this antique subject that, in his hands, 
the figures of the heroic world were moulded into a new 
ensemble, perfectly in keeping with the requirements of the story, 
and, at the same time, adapted in a manner hardly to be sur- 
passed to the purposes of the composer. If, on the one hand, 
the merit of the author appears less great than it otherwise 
would, because he drew his inspiration from a source which 
furnished him with more than the mere subject, it must, on the 
other hand, gain considerably in our eyes, when we remember 
the numerous versions with which we have beeu favoured of 
classical models’ for so-called musical purposes. There is a 
natural means of satisfying every want, and that musical art 
which, from its want of character, has lost tiie art of musical 
characterisation, would scarcely dare to complain—and, indeed, 
would never seriously do so—ot the barren infertility of the sister 











* From the Niedervheiniseae Musik-Zeitung. 
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muse. Just as, in this case, frivolity and loathsome stagnation 
on the one side pre-suppose the existence of the same qualities 
on the other, the skilful, independent, and yet subordinated work 
of the author of the words, in the case of Broughton and Handel, 
justify us in concluding that a corresponding standard of zsthe- 
tical excellence was adopted by the composer. 

The personages of the piece are precisely the same as those 
of the Greek tragedy. Dejanira, Hercules, their son Hyllos, 
Tole, the GEchalian captive, and the herald Lichas. There is, 
however, this material difference : Iole, who, in the tragedy of 
Sophocles, is only a mute personage, is, in the modern piece, 
more intimately connected with the plot, and thus not only do 
we gain a series of the most valuable scenes, peculiarly suited 
to the composer, but, also, an element essential to the sym- 
metrical and harmonious structure of the whole, as a musical 
drama. 

Our attention is first directed to Dejanira, the deeply sorrow- 
ing wife of Alcides, who has been absent for several months, 
and of whom no tidings have reached his home. What the sun 
is to the world, the hero is to his passionately fond wife. 
Racked by sad presentiments, she bewails, day and night, the 
pangs of separation. Meantime, Hyllos has consulted the 
priests of Jupiter about his father’s fate :— 

“T?see the hero dead upon the ground! 
O’er (Eta’s head the flames rise to the sky.”’* 

Such is the mysterious response, which completely extin- 
guishes all hopes in the bosom’ of Dejanira. Already does she 
dream she is united to the beloved-one in the Elysian Fields, to 
part from him no more. Hyllos, however, a son worthy of his 
father, acts differently. Neither the biting frost of the 
North, nor the glowing heat of a Lybian sun, can deter 
him from resolving to undertake a pious pilgrimage, either to 
find his father or perish in the attempt. A magnificent 
chorus, full of solemn earnestness and reverential courage, ex- 
press their approbation of his resolve. Suddenly intelligence is 
brought that Hercules is returning from (chalia, which he has 
razed to the ground. Dejanira’s joy is as boundless as her 
grief has previously been. Although her presentiments, a short 
time before, would not yield to comfort, she now giddily banishes 
from her mind all recollections of the menacing response of the 
oracle. It is sufficient for her that her husband is returning, 
returning as a conqueror, and she rushes out hurriedly, with all 
around her, to receive him; the herald and the chorus of the 
Trachinians are more moderate in their joy, and, when we 
hear that, in the eyes of Lichas, the changes of suffer- 
ing and joy appear as day and night, as ebb and flood, who 
would not be struck by the idea that the flood of Dejanira’s 
joy, also, will ebb, and her delight be followed by 
sorrow? We now have a fresh picture ; the captive princess, 
Tole, in the midst of her maidens, bewails the bitter fate which 
deprives her of liberty. Hercules enters to a grand march. 
He is full of the joy of victory, and the proud feeling that he has 
pacified the rage of Juno, and, crowned with fresh glory, reached 
the end of his labours. He determines that all around him shall 
rejoice as well as himself, and fancies he can easily dry up 
Tole’s tears by presenting her with liberty. The rough warrior 
fails to observe the feartul emotion produced in the soul of the 
unhappy maiden by his appearance. . Then again arises in her 
mind, with irresistible violence, the picture she was once obliged 
to behold of her father slain by avin before the walls of 
(Echalia, and her fancy once more subjects her to all the pain 
of this torture, until the vision at length makes way for a calmer 
and more soothing kind of pain. Who cannot recognise in all 
this the qualities which stamp it as the peculiar property of the 
musician? And how indisputably has Handel proved himself 
the potentate destined to take possession of such a subject, and 
hold it beneath his sway ? Wha a magic perfume has he not 


* Not having the Euglish original by us, we have been obliged to 
translate the German version, which is as follows :— 


“Ich seh’ den Helden todt dahingestreckt ! 
Ez steigt die Flamm’ auf Oeta’s Haupt empor.” 


‘TRANSLATOR. 








cast over the whole, and with what treasures has he not endowed, 
from out the inexhaustible abundance of his genius, the songs of 
the young girl ! 

Let us come to the conclusion of the act, the chorus: “ Crown 
with festal pomp!” This is one of those pieces which pour 
forth their golden stores without stint or hindrance, and 
enchant the hearer with their very first tones. Schoelcher (Life 
of Handel, page 290) concludes from this chorus, and the march 
mentioned above—those being the only portions of Hercules he has 
heard in England—that “If the remainder of the score equal 
these two magnificent pieces, Hercules is a master-piece un- 
known to the public.” e are quite willing for anyone, allured 
by these two pieces, to make himself acquainted with the whole, 
but he must be prepared to find that the magnificence of the 
apartments will easily cause him to forget the side-door which 
served him as an entrance. 

The second act developes still more closely Iole’s purity of 
soul. Dejanira, her breast heaving with passion, now visits the 
maiden—gloomy jealousy has gained possession of her mind. 
She fancies it was simply to obtain Iole that Hercules destroyed 
(Echalia. On beholding the fair girl, enveloped in the charm of 
silent and patient grief, she seeks every plausible ground for 
jealousy, and thus, with busy hand, nourishes the flame destined 
to bring destruction with it. In vain does the innocent object 
of her wrat!: warn the blinded woman of the self-created pungs 
of groundless suspicion ; in vain does Lichas praise the pure 
fidelity of his lord. ‘The dart has entered too deeply, and she 
who is wounded by it will not be cured. A most true and 
touching delineation of this suicidal fancy, which, with con- 
temptible delight, produces horrible torture, from vain deceit, 
in the heart of its victim, is presented to us in the next 
chorus, which concludes the scene. But away, for a moment, 
with such gloomy pictures, and let us unroll a scene full of 
the purest beauty. Dejanira has a correct estimate of 
the charm which suffering beauty exercises on the heart 
of man! The spell in which she imagines, without reason, 
her own husband to be held, has seized on Hyllos. It 
is in Ais heart that Cupid’s dart is buried, and the fair crea- 
ture’s sufferings, in which the powerful god has dipped his 
weapon, have entirely turned the young man’s heart to pity 
and love. He seeks her presence. But a deep abyss separates 
the two, who appear so completely formed for each other : 
“How can love exist in the sad heart filled with care—and 
love, moreover, for the son of the harsh man who slew my 
father ?”—thus does Iole reject his suit. Then begins the 
lovely air :— 

“ Banish love from your breast : 
*Tis a womanish guest,’”’* 
in which she bids the young man renounce love, and, by deeds 
worthy of his father, prove the vigour of his race. Her warn- 
ings and exhortations ill conceal, however, the fact that her 
heart is fighting a hopeless fight, in order to rescue her from 
the bonds which are drawing her to MHyllos. Is it 
astonishing that she merely throws oil on the flame? 
Her wishes strike him as an act of blasphemy to- 
wards the god whose power has driven even the immortal 
deities themselves from heaven, in order to enjoy, for a while, 
on earth, the sweeter heaven of love; this thought is taken up 
by the chorus, who sing, in swelling tones, the praises of the all- 
powerful boy-divinity. Dejanira re-appears, accompanied, this 
time, by her husband; the petty punctures of her sarcasm pro- 
duce no effect upon his calm and great mind; nay, he does not 
even take the trouble to inquire the cause of her jealousy. He 
resolves to give a feast, to celebrate bis victory, in the temple of 
Jove; meanwhile Dejanira is left to get rid of her groundless sus- 
picions. She is the only person who remains behind, sinking 
still deeper in her delusion, It suddenly strikes her that she 
will employ magic to regain the estranged heart of her husband. 
She has preserved a rich garment soaked in the blood of Nessus, 
who was slain by Hercules, and which, according to the dying 
centaur, is able to revive extinct love. The unhappy woman 





* “ Banne Lieb’ aus der Brust ; 
’s ist ein weibischer Gast.” 
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sends this to her husband. She is not aware, however, of its | similar combinations from completely different elements, and a 


fatal power, nor does she know that, by her own act, she is 
fulfilling the menacing response of the oracle. A sham recon- 
ciliation is effected. This furnishes Lichas with the subject for 
a beautiful little air (“ Lasting love,” &c.), and is embodied in a 
duet between Dejanira and Tole, being taken up by the chorus 
at the conclusion of the second act. 

Meanwhile, the seeds sown by jealousy are shooting up 
with fearful rapidity. An instrumental symphony serves as the 
introduction to the third act, and prepares us for the wild deeds 
of the latter. After Lichas has announced to the Trachinians 


the fall of their king, a piece of news of which the chorus imme- | 


diately appreciate the results, the picture of grief itself is pre- 
sented to us, It is difficult to decide which is the more deserving 
of the prize: the pourtrayal of the horrible pangs with which 
the devouring poison racks the body of its unhappy victim, or 
the fearful picture, worthy the models we have received from 
Hellenic antiquity, of Dejanira, pursued by the Furies, whom 
she has herself called up, and in vain seeking repose in the 
gloomy shade ofnight. In truth, neither of these delineations 
is inferior to the other; the most we can perhaps assert is— 
that, as the pangs of a soul conscious of its guilt far surpass all 
mere bodily pain, the first place in artistic worth must be 
assigned to their pourtrayal. Only a short, and very character- 
istic air of Hyllos (‘‘ Be silent, O, be silent,”) follows the first of 
these two pictures, and a charming song of pity, from the lips of 
lole, the second. The dénotiment is not retarded by anything 
else, and particularly not by the chorus, which is silent until 
nearly the end. The conclusion is rapidly brought about. 


The priest of Jupiter announces the elevation of the hero from | 


the flames of the funeral pile to the blessed abode of the gods ; 
and, after this happy event has been eloquently celebrated in an 
air of Lichas (“ He who was the pillar ot heaven”), the priest, in 
obedience to the will of Jove, unites Hyllos and Iole, who express 
their joy in a charming duet. Now, at length, the chorus again 
comes forward, and, in a simple and expressive song of praise, 
extol the glory of the founder of freedom, before whose heroic arm 
arbitrary caprice and violence have disappeared from the earth. 
It is evident that it would be no easy tsk to find another 
foundation so well adapted, by its nature and arrangement, for 
the hand of the musician to rear his structure on. To the four 
persons whose fortunes constitute the essence of the piece, so to 
say, Lichas is added as a support, and the representative of the 
declamatory character. He partly serves to introduce or bring 
about, in various ways, the different transactions, and partly— 
this fact more especially constituting his musical worth—mirrors, 
according to their moral importance, the dreadful deeds that 
take place ; being less affected by the grief and joy they produce 
than the other characters. His connection with the chorus is 
_ manifest. Perhaps it may be allowable, while treating of 
this 
Handel’s oratorios generally. That the directors of musical 
societies, when selecting a work for performance, mostly first 
take into consideration the number and musical beauty of the 
choruses, is an undisputable fact, inasmuch as the solo parts, and 
the conception of them—whether justly, is another question—are 
left to the private study of those to whom they are entrusted. Such 
acourseisnot only easily to beexplained, but is an honourable proof 
of the endeavour to accomplish, with the means at disposal, as 
comprehensive a task as possible ; but such a course has been, and 
still is, one of the principal reasons of a number of the most magni- 
ficent works being subjected to the great injustice of undeserved 
neglect, not to mention the disgraceful mutilation of others, 
which have still to make their way gradually in their original 
form. If, in Belshazzar, the weight of whole nations, in action, 
as it were, is thrown into the scale; if,in Jsrael, the chosen 
people sing the wonders of the land of the Lord, their God, with 
epic breadth and fulness, before which the voice of a single 
person must be dumb ; if, in Judas Maccabeus and in Joshua, 
the same people, gathered around their leaders, chosen and in- 
spired by God, undergo sufferings and do deeds—is it so 
much out of the way to suppose that all these subjects neces- 
sarily comprehended ,within themselves the elements, of their 
artistic fashioning, and that it is a fundamental error to seek 





articular work, to say a few words on the choruses in : 








similar structure on quite different foundations ? Would it not Le 
worth while to follow confidingly the same master, even in those 
instances when he had neither the wish nor the power to dash in 
his artistic pictures with so few broad strokes, but when his 
genius wa: obliged to work with gentler, more numerous, but 


| wonderfully consistent touches, in order, out of the various in- 


dividual forms, to produce a rounded whole, full of life and 
truth ? We would have the present work, and particularly the 
choruses, considered in this light. It would take too long to 
point out in detail the means the artist’s hand has employed, or 
to enter deeply into the manner in which they are turned to 
account. Besides, numerous musical examples would be requi- 
site, and what we could give would in some cases be too much, 
and in others too little; for those who are well acquainted 
with the work, such examples would be far too much, while 
they would be too little for those to whom it is quite new. It 
should be forcibly represented to the persons of the latter class, 
where they have to seek for beauty and enjoyment; they 
should be exhorted to remember that no portion of the work, 
however attractive its charms even when detached, can retain 
its full value anywhere but in its proper order, in the place 
which the master assigned it. The work is to be procured ; let 
the public judge for themselves. 
Tiibingen, 26th November, 1859. G. 8. 
SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
FINE ARTS. 


Tue adjourned annual general meeting of this society was 
held on Thursday evening, at the society’s rooms, 9, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street ; Mr. H. Ottley inthe chair. 

The Chairmav§ in opening the proceedings, said that 
this was an adjourned meeting from the 15th of December 
last, for the further consideration of the report of the council, 
adopted upon the motion of a member of the society, 
seconded by another member, both formerly members of the 
council; and he regretted to find that neither the mover 
nor seconder of that motion was present that evening. 
What grounds they had for moving an adjournment, therefore, 
he was at a loss to say ; and he should regret if members had 
been, through their action, put to the inconvenience unneces- 
sarily of coming down twice for the one ta ap The council, 
however, were glad of any indication on the part of members of 
takingadirectactive part in the conduct of the affairsofthesociety, 
and he thought it not improbable that some valuable suggestions 
might be educed through the circumstance of this adjournment. 
Before formally putting the question that the report be 
adopted, he might be permitted to make a few observations 
upon the scope and purpose of the society, whch 
were not fully appreciated by those who had only taken a 
superficial view of the matter. The promoters of this 
society went upon the principle that the fine arts were not 
merely a luxury, an elegant enjoyment, but a necessity in the 
mental culture of mankind ; that they were as necessary to the 
full enjoyment of our mental endowments as food, raiment, air, 
and light are to our physical condition. Viewed in this sense, 
anything which tended to spread the influence of these arts 
amongst the general community must confer a benefit upon 
society by enlarging the field of enjoyment, and elevating the 
character of our kind. By these means, and this was in itself a 
great consideration, we established a common field open to all— 
high and low, rich and poor—when the cares of the world and 
the dross of worldly pursuits are forgotten amid aspirations of 
beauty, leading to communion with the Creator of all beauty 
and all good. (Hear, hear). And this position, which he ventured 
to advance, was no new one; it had been recognised ages ago, 
in the remote ages of antiquity. Plato spoke of “the beautiful 
and the good,” if not as identical and the same, at least as being 
inseparably allied, and he described the love of them, which is 
implanted in the human soul, as “the inextinguishable desire 
which like has for like, which the divinity within us feels for 
the divinity revealed to us in beauty.” This being recognised 
as a principle in nature, should it net be held as common to all, 
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of universal influence through all possible forms of manipulation. 
(Hear, hear.) One essential feature in the organisation of this 
society was that it recognised and brought together all the fine 
arts, whether appealing through the ear, or the eye, or the 
thoughts, in common union; and, curious enough, a modern 
authority, almost within our time, had, with exquisite naiveté, 
given an illustration of this idea, Goethe said: “One ought, 
every day at least, to hear a little song, and read a good poem, 
and see a fine picture ; and, if it were possible, to speak a few 
reasonable words”—implying that that which tended to elevate 
and purify the mind through the influence of images of beauty 
improved the capacity of men for rational discourse. (Hear, 
hear). He was glad to be able to announce that the opening 
soirée of the season, to be held on the 26th instant, would 
be signalised by a union of the arts of music and painting in 
an agreeable manner. The soirée, by kind permission of Mr. 
Wallis, would be held at the Suffolk-street Gallery, where that 
gentleman’s splendid collection of modern pictures were exhi- 
bited, and the Vocal Association would give a performance of 
madrigals and other choral music, conducted by M. Benedict and 
Dr. Pech. (Hear, hear.) There was nothing in the report 
which was not in strict conformity with what had been set forth 
by the society in its prospectus on its establishment, and which 
had been approved and confirmed by the members. One of the 
most leading features of the society would be the award of 
prizes, which would not be esteemed so much for their money 
value as for being sheer testimonals of merit. This practice 
prevailed in societies in Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow, and other towns, and the prizes given by the art 
societies in those places were eagerly sought after by even the 
highest men amongst artists themselves. The system of prize- 
giving in the arts had been adopted above 100 years ago by the 
Society for the Encouragement of Manufactures and Arts, 
which distributed awards not only in the manufactures and in 
workmanship, but for productions in painting, sculpture, and 
engraving. The prizes were, at first, of small value, but they 
afterwards rose to the sum of £140. Mr. Pye, in his work en- 
titled the “ Patronage of British Art,” said, “Subsequently, it 
gave to persons of mature age, as rewards of merit in painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and engraving, gold and silver medals, 
and sums of money, various in amount. The premiums of 
painting and sculpture, as the society acquired strength, ranged 
from smal]l sums, as high as to £140 each; and manufacturers 
and commerce were equally encouraged. The annual distribu- 
tion of prizes was a scene of great ceremony and display, wit- 
nessed by an immense number of persons; reports of which 
being spread throughout the country by the daily papers 
awakened fresh emulation; whilst the various residences 
of the successful candidates gave frequent evidence that the 
society’s influence had extended to the continent of Europe and 
America. And the City of London became so sensible of the 
society’s importance, that in 1765 the Common Council voted to 
it a benefaction of £500. From its commencement in 1754 to 
1778, it distributed in premiums and bounties £24,616 4s. 8d. 
of which £16219 19s. 8d. was given to reward merit in 
science, and £8,325 5s. to merit in the polite arts.” The 
Society of Arts, in the Adelphi, next gave prizes as en- 
couragement to young students in the fine arts, and 
he knew personally that Sir Thomas Lawrence greatly 
prized a silver pallet which had been given to him, when a 
student, by that society. The Society of Arts, however, had 
now abandoned that system of prize giving in respect of the 
Arts of Design, it having been superseded by what was done 
at the South Kensington Museum in that department of the 
fine arts. The prizes that their society proposed to give, were 
not intended for boys, for copies of the antique, but being a 
society with a high appreciation of art, it would give prizes to 
the artists of the day, to those who had executed works which 
brought distinction to the art of the country. A number of 
unknown critics wrote in the public press on the fine arts, and 
artists were either gratified or depressed, according to the 
opinion that was there passed upon their productions, but how 
much more would artists appreciate the opinions passed upon 
their works, when the men who passed them were capable of 


judging of art. This society was at present but in its infancy, 
but he believed that the day would come when the prizes it 
awarded would be looked to as the highest honours that artists 
could receive. A great principle that the council had in view 
was to unite all the arts, including poetry and music—and, 
indeed, with respect to poetry, a gentleman had given £5 
towards a prize to be awarded for the best essay on the relation 
of poetry to the fine arts. He would now resume the motion 
which had been put at the previous meeting—that the report 
then read be received and adopted. 

Mr. C. D. Lewis asked a question as the means of the society 
to give prizes, and 

Mr. Alfred Gilbert suggested that a prize be set apart for 
music. 

The Chairman said that the prizes would not be of any intrinsic 
value, although they utr not be beneath notice, and he 
opined that the society would have ample means to provide 
them, seeing that it had been calculated, as had been stated in the 
report, that there would in the ensuing year be asurplus balance 
of £90. They intended to give two prizes in painting; one 
would be a square ivory or wood pallet, the “ Reynolds a. 
with a silver handle, and that which would be awarded for 
landscape or genre would be a silver pallet. A bronze medal 
would be given for sculpture, and the same for architecture. He 
believed that all the prizes could be given under the stated sum 
of £40, As to the omission of music among the list of prizes, it 
struck him as being unjust; nay, considering the valuable 
assistance they had already received from the members of the 
musical profession at their soirées, it appeared to him as ungrate- 
ful. But it was in a great measure an oversight on the part of 
the council, as too much importance could not be attached to 
music as a branch of the fine arts. 

After some remarks from Mr. Atkinson, 

The Chairman said that on the 26th of this month they were 
going to have a grand assembly at the Suffolk-street Gallery, by 
the kind permission of Mr. Wallis, whose splendid collection of 
modern pictures adorned the walls, The Vocal Association had 
volunteered their valuable assistance on the occasion, M. Bene- 
dict and Dr. James Pech would conduct on this occasion— 
(Hear, hear)—-and there would be sixty of the finest voices of 
the association. Under such circumstances it could not fail to 
be a most attractive meeting. A circular would be sent round 
to all the members, each of whom could have two tickets, which 
would be transferable. (Cheers.) They had lost some members 
of the council, who had resigned, but he believed that that 
would not be productive of any, the least, injury to the society, 
as it would come out this year with, if anything, a stronger and 
more vigorous council. The chairman then read a list of the 
new members, who amounted to twenty-three. 

Mr. Gilbert moved a resolution that poetry and music be 
added on the list for prizes, 

Mr. Blakely suggested that until the society gained strength 
they should be careful as to the adoption of too many proposals, 
as nothing could be done without means. 

The Chairman said the society had the means of adopting 
their proposals, By their adopting such proposals, the public 
would know what they were, and in due time would appreciate 
them. They would not then want to go about and ask noble- 
men to join them ; they would not require tinsel and tawdry ; 
for their value in the art-world would be acknowledged, 
esteemed, and appreciated. 

The amendment having been put, was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman said, that as some difficulty might be felt in 
giving a prize in music, be would like to hear Mr, Gilbert state 
his views on the subject. Thereupon, 

Mr. Gilbert said, men of acknowledged reputation, such as 
Mr. Balfe, and others, were not at all likely to compete, but 
that the competition would be very ardent among rising musi- 
cians. He would suggest that a prize should be offered for the 
best essay on the “Science of Music,” as in these days music 
was almest entirely neglected as a science. He would also 
suggest that there should be a prize for the best production in 
music, such as for a symphony or an overture; and he believed 








(that there were hundreds in London who had the ability to 
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write symphonies and overtures, but who had not the means of 
getting them performed. 

The Chairman said that the suggestion should be instantly 
taken into consideration by the council, and he trusted that 
Mr. Gilbert, from whom the suggestion had come, would help 
them in carrying it out, by inducing other composers to send in 
their music, which would be tried by the society once a month 
at a meeting, when competent judges would be present to decide 
as to its merit. 

Mr. Rosenthal asked why engravers in the fine arts should 
be excluded, seeing that good engravers must necessarily be 
good artists. He moved a resolution accordingly, which Mr. 
Edmeston seconded, 

Mr. Stuart said he was glad that engraving had been men- 
tioned, as he considered that it was in need of encourage- 
ment, line engraving particularly, which, unless encouraged, 
threatened soon to expire. By their encouraging line engraving, 
the society would really be doing a great deal of good. 

After some further p Nerve the motion that engraving be 
added to the list of prizes was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman said that the council would take into consider- 
ation these suggestions, and if they found a difficulty in carrying 
out thescheme which had been just proposed, they would take an 
early opportunity of communicating with the members ; though 
they would certainly make great exertions to accomplish what 
had been suggested. He believed that another matter worthy 
the consideration of the society was whether cases of struggling 
genius should not be singled out for wrapping the bronze prize 
in a £5 bank note, and whether a small subscription should not 
be raised for that purpose. He knew artists who were now 
living in flourishing circumstances, who, a few years ago, were 
involved in the greatest difficulties. There were many such 
cases, and he thought that if in such instances, besides giving a 
prize testimonial of merit, they gave, say a £10 note, the money 
would be valued at that time more than it would be at any 
other period of life. 

Mr. Z. Bell moved a resolution that the prize committee 
consist exclusively of professional men. 

Mr. Rosenthal seconded the motion. 

A discussion ensued, in which the Chairman, Mr, Edmeston, 
Mr. Rosenthal, and other gentlemen took part, and Mr. Bell, at 
last, at the suggestion of the Chairman, agreed to withdraw his 
motion, in order that it might be more fully discussed at a 
special meeting on the subject. It was further agreed that in 
the circular convening the meeting, which would be sent to all 
the members, notice would be given of the motion. 

The report, as amended, was then agreed to, and there being 
no further business to be transacted, the meeting separated, 
after a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


CHURCH MUSIC.—HARMONIUMS FOR 
CHURCHES. 
(From The Church Remembrancer.) 

AN acquaintance with the mechanism of musical instruments, and 
the physical agency by which “effects” are produced, very frequently 
imparts a new pleasure to the music itself, and the intelligent listener 
a toa great extent, realise the gratification of the more amply 
endowed artist, who by lip, bow, or touch of finger, has the power to 
call sweet sounds into being, But there is one instrument from which 
neither has, till very recently, been able to derive unalloyed gratifi- 
cation—one whose inventor had to do fierce battle with strong pre- 
judices, as well as with sound objections, being meanwhile sensible of 
an existing defect beyond the grasp of a countervailing remedy. We 
allude to the Harmonium. When first introduced by M. Debaine, 
the inequality of power distributed through the key-board, and the 

eculiar character of sound, which was harsh and disagreeably metallic, 
eft a strong impression on the mind that such an instrumeut was not 
likely ever to become a favourite one with the public, or that it would 
ever extend itself beyond the rank of a huge sound-creating toy. Once 
brought into notice, other minds beside that of M. Debaine were 
exercised upon improvements, and thus the first crude idea gradually 
unfolded itself, until M. Alexandre, of Paris, and Mr. Evans, of London‘ 
succeeded in bringing its powers and beauties into full view, and have 
thereby given instances of the triumph of genius to an extent bordering 


on the marvellous. Notwithstanding the various changes and exten- 
sions made during this progress towards perfection, the original 
principle pervades the entire range, whether the instrument be confined 
to a scale of four octaves, or is by some clever contrivance spread out 
to seven, The sounds are not produced from wood or string, but by 
metal strings termed reeds, which are made to vibrate by a current of 
air generated from bellows put into motion by the feet of the performer. 
By this contrivance the powers of the instrument are rendered sub- 
servient to an individual, and a complete band of music can be repre- 
sented without any assistance from a second party. Armed with such 
an advantage, in conjunction with others yet unnamed, the harmonium 
is ng | an instrument of great value, and, becoming rapidly known as 
such, the progressionists—those whom we have specially quoted—-are 
now “leading the world in their train.” 

The uses to which the harmonium chiefly commends itself are the 
church, the drawing-room, and the school-room. That designed for 
the services of the sanctuary does not possess the compound stops of 
the organ. It has only double and single octave stops; any note may 
be made to produce its octave and double octave: nothing more. Very 
satisfactory reasons are given for this, but chiefly that the harmonic 
thickening would produce disorder by the inevitable inversion and 
spreading of the chords—ninths would give out seconds and seventhis ; 
seconds, sevenths, and ninths; and so with regard to the whole series 
—and because, in order to remain in true musical condition with such 
stops, it would be needful to use them only in pieces written in 
counterpoint invertible in octave, which is not done. The drawing- 
room harmonium differs from that of the church in its varieties of tone 
and power to imitate different instruments. With a full complement 
of fifteen stops the music of a complete band is at the disposal of a 
single performer, although a critical ear would very soon discover the 
distance of the relationship, assumed by some of the solo stops to their 
great orchestral prototypes. For educational purposes the school 
harmonium is admirably adapted, seeing that it has sufficient capacity 
for the carrying out many a needful and an invaluable project. There is 
also another well worthy of attention viz., the Piano-Harmonium, an in- 
vention that givesthe player the power of sustaining for an indefinite time 
a note, chord, or an arpeggio extending through the compass of the key- 
board after the fingers have ceased to press the keys. The prolongation of 
sound may occur with different degrees of intensity according to the 
register appended to it. Affixed to this instrument are two “ knee- 
pieces” put in action by the knees of the player; the one to the right 
produces a prolongation of the sounds on the treble side; that on the 
left applies to the bass register: the swell and diminuendo are blended 
in a way similar to that of the ordinary harmonium, viz., pressure of 
the foot upon the bellows. ‘The instruments thus far referred to, are of 
French manufacture under M. Alexandre; but there is yet another and 
& more extraordinary one named “The New Patent English Model 
Harmonium,” with two rows of keys; and, as if to anticipate every 
want of the highly skilled as well as of the less gifted organist, this 
admirable deputy for the king of instruments is supplied with a com- 
plete set of German pedals of two octaves and a fourth, with indepen- 
dent pedal reeds—so that the Organo-Harmonium which owes its 
paternity to Mr. Evans may and ought to be considered as the ne plus 
ultra of the art, as it is in fact the nearest approach to the organ, both 
in point of delicacy, beauty, and usefulness, that has hitherto courted 
public examination. 

Varied as the purposes are to which the instrument may be made 
available, its own proper sphere is that where sacred vocal music re- 
quires artificial aid. ‘The sounds of the harmonium, being of rather 
slow emission, are better adapted for the legato style than any other, 
and peculiarly suitable to tender melodies and slow movements. It 
also possesses other important ¢laims to notice, especially from those 
who take an interest in the singing at churches “remote from cities. 
The time has passed away when the clerk was your only singer, or the 
few unskilled monopolists in the gallery were allowed to distract the 
mind of the devout worshipper with conflicting ideas of music by their 
unmeaning sounds. The time has arrived for “the art divine” to 
assert its power, and to show its importance when rightly directed. 
Who can calculate its future triumphs, or set limity to its reign? 
Musical knowledge must extend ; and it is incumbent upon all who are 
able, to aid in its diffusion. The efforts that are being continually 
made by the clergy and others in crowded districts, in orcer to further 
congregational singing, are well worthyconsideration by every true friend 
of the Church in every nook and corner of this highly-favoured isle; and 
there appears to be no impediment whatever to succeseful attempts. In 
small country churches, where there are no funds to purchase an organ, 
or where, if a patron be found to present one, an organist could not be 
paid, the harmonium ably supplies its place. ‘The ease with which 
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sufficient knowledge of the instrument for playing purposes can be 
obtained, is another strong recommendation for its adoption. Some 
clergyman’s family may readily be found to carry out the service. 
A few simple chords, that produce but little effect on the pianoforte 
would, if transferred to the harmonium, make “heavenly music.” 
For the sum of ten guineas, an instrument of five octaves can be 
obtained, and this is quite capable of guiding the congregation in the 
way to singing “with the spirit and with the understanding also.” 
A greater outlay would purchase greater power anda richer quality ; 
but, as befcre remarked, the same principle exists in all. The vocal 
services in many of our country churches require attention; and as 
the mission of music will be incomplete until from the united family of 
man ascend the morning and evening hymn of praise to the beneficent 
Creator, the introduction of the harmonium appears to have been 
invented as likely to work out, in a great measure, so desirable an end. 











DEATH. 
On 4th inst., Mr. William Appleby, aged 41 years, the faithful and 
devoted servant of Messrs. Davis and Phillips, of 25, Berwick-street, 
music-printers. 


NOTICE. 

Tur Musica Wortp may be obtained direct from the Office, 28, 
Holles-street, by quarterly pe of five shillings, payable 
in advance ; or by order of any Newsvendor. 

ADVERTISEMENTS are received until Three o'clock on Friday After- 
noon, and must be paid for when delivered. Terms :— 

Three lines (about thirty words)... ... ... 28. 6d. 
Every additional line (ten words) Os. 6d. 
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Last week we quoted a French advertisement, or rather, 
an advertisement in the French tongue, as something to be 
admired ; this week we introduce to the notice of our readers 
a concert programme, as something to be contemned. While 
music is making such strides over the length and breadth of 
the United Kingdom, it is sad to find one of our literary and 
scientific institutions entertaining its subscribers and patrons 
with such an interminable and uninterestlng hodge-podge as 
the following :— 

Part I. 
Solo, Organ, Overture to the opera of “ Oberon” 
Song, “ Rage, thou angry storm” 
Song, “ Crossing the moor” on ~ aa ... Weiss. 
Grand Scena, “ Softly sighs the voice of evening” ... Weber. 
Song, “ Sally in our alley” ee mn a ... Old Air. 
Canzonet, “ Ye maidens in spring time” .-» Meyerbeer. 
Aria, “ Ombre légére,” (Shadow song) ... Meyerheer. 
Scena, “ Still so gently o’er me stealing ” Bellini. 
Solo, Trumpet... ~ ooh ooo Harper. 
New Song, “ We were boys together” ... a Weiss. 
Song, “ Where art thou wandering, little child?” F Mori. 
*Quartette, “ Spinning-wheel ”... S00 ie Flotow. 

Pagt II. 
Solo, Organ, Selection from “ Acis and Galatea” 
*Duet “ The Rutaplan” ... re * 
New Ballad, “ Margaretta” - oon 
Hallad, “ The beating of my own heart ” 
Ballad, “ Thou art so near and yet so far” 
Christmas Song, “ What bells are those ” 
Song, “ The queen of the sea” ... 
Naval Song, “‘lom Bowling” a 
Air, “ Let the bright seraphim” ave 
Old English Song, “ The wolf”... ae oon eee 
Scotch Song, “ Bounie Prince Charlie” ie re 
*Quartet, “ The fisherman’s good night.” ... Bishop. 

Four-and-twenty solos, “all in a row.” We should have 
preferred the same number of blackbirds, in accordance with 
the old song. Not that the blackbirds would have warbled 


Weber. 
Benedict. 


Handel. 
Donizetti. 
Balfe. 
Macfarren. 
Reichardt. 
B. Richards. 
Schlosser. 
Dibdin. 
Handel. 
Shield. 
Old Air. 





more sweetly than Mad. Lemmens Sherrington, or shouted 
more mellifluously than Mr. Sims Reeves (who, like Bottom, 
can, when it pleases him, “roar ye like any sucking-dove ”), 
but that they would have warbled and shouted, for the major 
part, in a less monotonous tone. The “blackbirds” would, 
doubtless, now and then “have twittered and sung in pairs, 
chirped inquartet, or screamed simultaneously, the whole “24” 
— if not in pedagogic harmony, at any rate in ornothologic 
unison. That is what we mean by being less monotonous. But 
at the Beaumont Institution, Beaumont-square, Mile-end, 
every feathered biped (except in the three instances signalised 
by asterisks)—from Mr. Reeves and Madame Lemmens to 
Miss Robina (Robin?) Bellingham—made melody in egotistic 
solitude, and thus, in the end, wearied and palled upon, 
instead of continuing to ravish and delight, the ears of the 
packed and solo-ridden witnesses. Two of these solos, 
too (for example the overture to Oberon on the organ !), 
were more curious than enchanting—“ not quite beautiful,” 
as Herr Molique would have said. 

One might have imagined that the premonitory bit of 
counsel which stood at the head of the programme was wholly 
superfluous :— 

“On account of the length of the programme, visitors are requested 
to refrain from encoring; they are respectfully reminded that the 
artists, and many of the public, reside at a long distance.” 

Not so, however; the Eastern dilettanti have very eager 
stomachs at a feast of music, and scarcely aware, perhaps, of 
the glut in store for them, began “ encoring” at an early 
stage of the repast—in other words, insisted on being helped 
twice to more than one of the “plats” served up for their 
gratification. Thus before the second course (which con- 
tained, as may be gathered from the programme—carte ! 
several “ pieces of resistance ”), the majority had had their fill, 
and with hungerand thirstassuaged,and stomachsovercharged, 
felt indifferently apathetic about what was to come after. 
To speak in trope—they had swallowed six dozen of oysters 
before they commenced dining. This the case, it might have 
been concluded-that the author’s premonitory piece of ad- 
vice at the “heels” of the programme was just as oppres- 
sive as the one that figured at its “nob” was superfluous :— 

“ NoricE.—Ladies and Gentlemen are respectfully but earnestly 
requested not to leave their seats until the conclusion of the Concert, as 
much annoyance and confusion is sometimes caused amongst the 
audience by persons moving in front of them a few minutes before the 
conclusion.” 

Such, however, was evidently the opinion of no end of 
yawning amateurs, whose ears were loth to drink in further 
sounds, whose eyes began to wink, whose heads to droop— 
in spite of Miss Robina Bellingham, when she tripped on to 
sing of Christmas and its bells, ‘“ What bells are those ?”— 
sang the lady of the red-breast prename ; but the assuaged 
mob, or rather the most thoroughly used-up section of it, 
would not wait till she had answered her own question, in 
the epigrammatic words of the poet, around whose neck Mr. 
Brinley Richards, while under the influence of the festive 
season, has, on this occasion, hung his lyre. How, indeed, was it 
possible to sit out, stand out, or even gape out, such a 
heavily multifarious infliction as this same banquet of solos ? 

Seriously, an institution like that in Mile-end-road 
ought to set a better, if not a graver, example. Why should 
they look at every other subject from a dignified point of 
view, and treat music as a toy with hardly skill enough in 
its construction to attract the curiosity even of thoughtful 
children ? 
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Tue death of Mr. Edward Wright is not so much felt as | 
an actual loss by the playgoers of the present day, as it | 
awakens a melancholy reminiscence of past merriment. | 
For some time the prince of farceurs had been afflicted with | 
a malady from which recovery was deemed impossible, and | 
his name therefore had not lately stood on the list of our | 
effective histrionic force. 

If the demise of most other actors has caused us to | 
lament an irreparable gap in the ranks of theatrical art, the | 
death of Mr. Wright may be compared to the cessation of a | 


| 


dynasty. The late Mr. John Reeve, in the zenith of bis | 
popularity, connected with the post of Adelphi low comedian | 
a sort of supremacy over the London public to which there 
was no parallel in any other theatre. To the holder of this 
exalted post belonged, of right, a freedom of dialogue which 
would not have been tolerated elsewhere, for a strict adherence 
to text was altogether impossible, where the mirth-seeking 
audience expected their despotic humorist to entertain them 
with a perpetual succession of new pleasantries. As the so- 
called “tyrant” of the ancient world was generally dependent 
on the democracy, so did the leading comedian of the Adelphi 
depend less on the rulers of the establishment than on the 
mass of the public who applauded. He was not only the 
admired artist ; he was the merry companion, the jovial 
friend who made his hearers laugh away the troubles of the 
day, and was always ready to devise a new joke for their 
refreshment. That abnegation of individual identity, that 
absorption of self in the assumed part, which we admire so 
much in the Daddy Uardacre or the Sampson Burr of 
Mr. Robson, was not required in the Adelphi low comedian ; 
nay, it would have been completely adverse to his interests. 
“The pet” theatre of London—loved on account of its very 
ugliness—was expected to show the pet actor himself un- 
obscured by any artificial disguise. When Mr. J. M. Morton 
gave to one of his best farces the title Seeing Wright, he 
exactly expressed the humour of the Adelphi. The admirers 
of the great j/arceur actually did go to see Wright ; 
not such and such a personage, sustained by Wright, but 
Wright himself. Those parts which will go down to pos- 
terity in connection with his name are precisely those in 
which he was most free to exhibit his own idiosyncrasy,— 
Muster Grinnidge, in Green Bushes, and the rheumatic 
gentleman in Harvest Home. 

The Adelphi throne, left.vacant by the death of John 
Reeve, was exactly fitted for Wright. The theatre seemed 
to have been made on purpose for him, and he to have been 
born for the use and behoof of the theatre. His débiét at 
the St. James’s, more than twenty years ago, successful as it 
was, did not raise him to anything like a first position among 
the comedians of the day ; his migrations, after he had once 
established himself at the Adelphi, were rather unfortunate 
than otherwise. As Ravel belongs to the Palais Royal, so 
did Wright belong to the Adelphi. There he shot up like 
a rocket to the acme of his fame: moved from the old 
boards, his lustre at once began to lose its brilliancy. 

The curious in coincidences may dwell upon the fact that 
Mr. Wright did not long survive the demolition of the old 
theatre in which he gained his glory. We have said that 
he belonged exclusively to the Adelphi—we are inclined to 
limit the expression, and say that he belonged exclusively to 
the old Adelphi. The new house, admirably qualified for 
spectacle on the grand scale, is not favourable to the esta- 
blishment of that intimacy between audience and actor which 
belonged to the days of Reeve and Wright. 





No, the dynasty of farce despots is extinct, New genera- 


tions bring with them new manners. Not only is the 
monarch dead, but the throne is crumbled away. 


Me. Atsert Suiru.—It gives us infinite pleasure to make 
known that Mr. Albert Smith has entirely recovered from his 
late severe attack, and that he has announced the resunrption of 
his entertainment in the Egyptian Hall next week. 


LONDON GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION. 


Tuts now we!l-established institution has taken up quarters 
at the Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, where its first concert 
for the season was held yesterday afternoon in presence of an 
audience both numerous and appreciative. Mr. d, to whose 
talent, industry, and zeal the London Glee and Madrigal Union 
owes its honourable position, and who, besides performing ex- 
cellent service as tenor, presides with musicianly skill at the 
pianoforte whenever accompaniments are required, was again at 
his post as director; while Mr. Thomas Oliphant (Hon. Sec. to 
the Madrigal Society), one of the most noted of our musical 
antiquarians and commentators, officiated with his accustomed 
earnestness and ability as literary illustrator,* prefacing each 
composition with apt and interesting remarks, and conveying a 
good deal of valuable information in a manner at once intelligible 
and unobtrusive. Mr. Oliphant touched briefly upon several 
important subjects connected with the rise and progress of vocal 
music in this country, in the course of his observations paying a 
marked and deserved tribute to Mr. William Chappell’s admir- 
able work called Popular Music of the Olden Time. The re- 
spective appreciations of Samuel Webbe’s glee, “When winds 
breathe soft,” and of the late Dr. Horsley generally as a glee 
composer, may have exhibited Mr. Oliphant rather in the light 
of an enthusiast for particular manifestations of somewhat ordi- 
nary (however respectable) talent than as a severe critical judge ; 
but such enthusiasm as his tends in a healthy direction, and 
cannot possibly be injurious. 

The first part of the programme yesterday—comprising speci- 
mens of an early period, up to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century—is worth quoting:— 








Ancient Round (six voices), “Summer is icumen 
in” ian ae ik se a. ... Unknown. 
The Kynge’s Balade, “ Passetyme with good ~~ Attributed to 
panie” ... in << a Henry VIII. 
Madrigal, “ Down in a flow’ry vale” (as originally 
set for the voices of men . sa ose 
Kentish Wooing Song and Chorus, “I have house 
and land in Kent” aa U ds : 
Madrigal, “In going to my lonely bed”... - 
Maypole Song and Chorus, “To the maypole, haste 
away” ... ok _ “ae a he 
Three Men’s Song, “Strike it up, neighbour.” 
(From T. Weelkes’s “Ayres or Fantastic 
Spirits.”) 
Song, “ My song’s of a maid that charms 
Dialogue, “In the merry spring” ... T. Ravenscroft 


The round for six voices (“Summer is icumen in”) is one of 
the oldest specimens of English vocal part-music extant, and 


* “ PROLOGUE. 


“ My title here is of a novel nature, 
They’ve dubb’d me Literary Illustrator : 
But what that means is rather undefined, 
In fact, I’ve not yet quite made up my mind. 
*T would seem that I’m to play a part like Chorus, 
Who in the ancient drama comes before us 
ene’er the audience are with doubts perplext), 
Teo tell them plainly what is coming next. 
Or like policeman, who with lantern dark, 
In hidden neok or corner placed to mark 
The movement of some thieving, roguish elf, 
Turns his light full on all things but himself! 
If such my duty here—then be it so. 
I am content, if light I can put throw 
On our performance—and will not complain, 
Though I, policeman like, in shadow still remain.” 


Festa. 


Unknown. 
R. Edwardes. 


Unknown. 


our vale” Traditional. 
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fully as quaintas it is ancient. “ Tho Kynge’s Balade,” though 
attributed to Henry VIII.—a famous musician for a king—was 
known in the time of Henry VII.; its precise origin, however, 
is scarcely worth disputing, its merit being by no means on a 
par with the curiosity excited by its reputed authorship. Of all 
the compositions introduced in the first part—the imecomparable 
madrigal of Festa, and the delicious Elizabethan “ Maypole 
Song” (the solos in which were delivered carefully, if a little too 
slowly, by Miss Wells) excepted—the madrigal of Edwardes, 
“In going to my lonely bed,” was the most attractive, both as 
an example of what sort of music could be written at the very 
commencement of the sixteenth century, and as a model of 
lyrical expression. Such words, it is true, might have inspired 
a contemplative musician in an age when music was still young: 
“In going to my lonely bed 
As one that would have slept, 
J heard a wife sing to her child 
That long had moan’d end wept. 


She sighed sore, and sang full sweet, 
To juil the babe to rest, 

That would not cease, but cried still 
Upon its mother’s breast. 


She was full weary of her watch, 
And grieved with her child ; 

She rocked it, and rated it, 
Till chat on her it smiled. 

Then did she say, ‘ Now have I found 
This proverb true to prove, 

The falling out of faithful friends 
Renewing is of love.’” 


All the above pieces were sung in a very efficient manner, 
more especially the madrigals, which, nevertheless, we are 
accustomed to hear with a large number of voices to each 
part—certainly a more effective if not a more legitimate method. 
(It should be mentioned that the London Glee and Madrigal 
Union includes two ladies, Miss J. Wells and Miss Eyles, and 
four gentlemen, Messrs. Baxter, Cummings, Lawler, and Land, 
who are employed, according to the number of voices which 
the various compositions may call into request.) In the second 
part, familiar (too familiar!) glees of Webbe, Horsley, and 
Bishop, and Webbe’s excellent catch, “ Would you know my 
Celia’s charms "—in which, notwithstanding her “ fortit(y)-tude,” 
and her “thirty lovers,” the age of Madame Celia, the tender 
point of the argument, is shown to be “ fifty-five”—were hit 
off to perfection. The solo-ballads, too, were remarkable, and 
above all, “ Barbara Allen ”—to the English (and as Mr. Chappell 
truly says, the best) melody, although Mr. Oliphant’s compression 
of the Scotch words was used. This was sung with exquisite 
feeling by Miss Eyles, who imparted both to the poetry and the 
music the true and genuine expression, the audience being so 
pleased that they called upon her to repeat it. Miss Eyles was 
no less successful in “ Weel may the keel row ;” while Mr. 
Lawler, in Mr. Oxenford’s capital song to the old tune of “Three 
merry men of Kent” (“ May he who wears a sulky face”) evinced 
the right kind of spirit. Encores were also awarded to Bishop’s 
glee “The Fisherman’s good night,” and to the merry catch 
already cited, the salient points in which were “caught up” 
with infinite zest and humour by Messrs. Baxter, Cummings, 
Land, and Lawler, the usual hilarity being provoked at Celia’s 
expense. Altogether the entertainment was first-rate of its class, 
and worthy the growing reputation of the “ London Glee and 
Madrigal Union.” 

Sr. James’s Hatiu.—Mr. Brinley Richards’ “New Year’s 
Concert” (so-called) on the 2nd instant, partook largely of the 
character formerly denominated “ pcpular,” ere that term had 
become associated with those Monday evening gatherings now 
familiar to every lover of good music. Not that we would 
thereby infer that the selection was by any means un-popular, 
as the crowded state of the room and warm applause frequently 
testified that a large section of the public can be delighted with 
& programme made up almost exclusively of light materials. 
The name of the bénéficiaire is of itself sufficiently popular to 





bring many of Mr. Brinley Richards’ admirers, while the an- 
nouncement of Miss Balfe, Mesdames Badia aud Fiorentini, Herr 
Reichardt, Signors Sivori and Bottesini, would add considerably 
to the attraction. The audience, however, were doomed to be 
disappointed of the first-named lady, for reasons which were 
extensively circulated all over the room by means of a printed 
statement, with copies of the correspondence between Mr. 
Willert Beale and Mr. Balfe. Mad. Corbari (who will be re- 
membered at the Italian Opera) supplied the place of the 
absentee, but was prevented from doing herself full justice by 
the fatigue under which she was evidently suffering, consequent 
upon a long journey, and to which allusion was made in an 
apology delivered by a gentleman evidently “unaccustomed to 
public speaking,” and which only provoked a general titter. 
The “ tempestuous” speech was, moreover, quite unnecessary, as 
the facts had already been made known by means of the circulars 
above mentioned, 

Mr. Brinley Richards contributed two solos: the first, Men- 
delssohn’s Andante and Capriccio ; the second, of his own compo- 
sition, a clever and brilliant fantasia on airs from Lucia di 
Lammermoor ; both were heartily applauded. Signor Sivori, 
who has not been heard in England for some years, gave La 
Clochette of Paganini, and his own Tarantella, in a style which 
drew forth the warmest approbation ; while Signor Bottesini, in 
his marvellous contra-basso solo, on airs from Beatrice di Tenda, 
evoked a furor, but wisely resisted the attempted encore, con- 
tenting himself with bowing his acknowledgments, in which 
example he was followed by the famous violinist. Mad. Badia 
displayed great energy in her chansons, “ Nenella,” and “ Vive 
la belle,” and was also recalled. Herr Reichardt, in his own 
charming and deservedly popular song, “Thou art so near and 
yet so far,” produced a marked sensation, and elicited an encore 
so unanimous that it could not be resisted, and the Hungarian 
tenor repeated the last two verses to the delight of all. Mad. 
Fiorentini’s scena from Maria di Rohan, and Herr Engel’s 
harmonium solo, gave much satisfaction; and Mr. Benedict 
conducted with his well-known ability. 

A Youne Eye.ish Musican Genius.—The Jmpartial de 
Boulogne sur Mer, of the 29th Dec., contains the following para- 
graph :—* Several musicians and amateurs of this town have 
spoken to us of the very extraordinary talent manifested by a 
young child of eleven years of age, Mdlle. Annie C——, brought 
up in Boulogne, and belonging to an English family. This sur- 
prising child is endowed with the sentiment of musie to so emi- 
nent a degree, that she reads and sings at sight music the most 
difficult, by whatever master, and of whatever style. She is 
likewise a pianist of considerable proficiency and power, but it 
is especially as a singer that she displays exceptional and most 
astonishing qualities. We are led to hope that this young 
artist will be allowed to sing at one of our forthcoming Phil- 
harmonic Concerts, for the benefit of the poor.”—[We believe 
that the young child referred to in the foregoing paragraph is 
the daughter of a gentleman connected with the London press, 
who is well known in musical, dramatic, and literary circles.}— 
Morning Star, January 5. 


THE BLIND FIDDLER. 


Tux wind rudely whistles, whilst here I sit alone; 

As mocking my misery, in harsh exulting tone, 

But, though friendless and poor, and none to care for me, 
Rude Boreas shall hear, I still can happy be. 


Through the crannies of my hovel, he sports with my rags, 
And laughs down the chimney, with voice like some old hag’s ; 
Let him laugh, let him howl, ’tis nothing unto me; 

My fiddle and my bow shall bid him blush and flee! 

No fire is in my grate, no firing in my stére; 

Nor had I so much food, but I could have taken more: 

So I’ll warm and fill my soul—this, this must do for me— 
Come, old fiddle, you and I will sing right merrily! 

Like you, I cannot see; like you, my soul has wings ; 

And both by music too are blest, deep down in our heart’s strings : 
Full many a weary mile, companion—al/, to me 

And poor, lamented Tray ; old fiddle, loved are ye! 
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We’ve sang by many a hill-side, in summer’s burning heat ; 
And many a sordid spirit stirred within the busy street : 
We've faced cold frost and snow,—in all still true to ine, 
Old fiddle, thou hast ever been: few couples so agree! 


Thy wailings and thy sorrows, thy griefs, thy every joy, 
Have all been mine, since when I was a poor blind boy: 
Without thee had this world been a desert blank to me— 
Kind Providence well mated us in happy unity. 


Rememb’rest thou the old churchyard, the cypress trees that wave, 
Beneath which we a requiem sad sang o’er my mother’s grave, 

Ere morning dawned, and ere the sun, which gives no light to me, 
Illum’d the west—’tis said, old friend—in glorious majesty ? 


Oh! when shall I go where she is? and shall I see the light ? 
Oh, call me, mother, up to thee, from this long, dreary night! 
Yet, old companion, oh, that you could go along with me, 

And share my joy; for, in my woe, no friend could truer be! 


Then, whistle on, rude Boreas! whilst I sit here alone; 

Myself and fiddle will, for that, ring out a merry tone: 

Though friendless too and poor I am, there’s One who cares for me; 
He’ll call me to my mother yet, and give me eyes to see! 





PROVINCIAL, 

Mancuester.—It is not often, says the Manchester Guardian, 
at least in the provinces, that such a constellation of vocal talent 
as that formed by Mad. Catherine Hayes, Mad. Louisa Vinning, 
Miss Fanny Huddart, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley, makes 
its appearance, and therefore the large attendance at the Free- 
trade Hall, on New Year’s Eve, was a thing safely to be calcu- 
lated on in this music-loving city of Manchester, especially as 
the programme was lengthy, miscellaneous, and popular. No 
tax was laid on the imaginative powers of the audience, who had 
ouly to listen and enjoy. The tax was rather upon the artists, 
for, from the commencement of the concert, a system of encoring 
began on the part of a small section of the audience, unjust 
towards the artists themselves, and most offensive to the great 
bulk of the audience. It might have been thought that a pro- 
gramme consisting of no less than nineteen pieces was sufficient 
to satisfy even a musical gourmand ; not so on this occasion. 
The tax seemed to press most heavily upon Mr. Sims Reeves. 
He was set down for three songs, but the unruly section alluded 
to had determined that these three should be six at least, and 
not repetitions, but different songs. Mr. Reeves, to his honour 
be it recorded, did what on a recent occasion he did in London, 
he made a dead stand against this un-English and tyrannical 
attempt at coercion. Twice he acknowledged, by a bow, the 
applause that followed his “Come into the garden, Maud,” but 
resolutely declined either repeating it, or substituting anything 
else. When he again appeared to sing Dibdin’s song of “Tom 
Bowling,” he was greeted with groans and other marks of dis- 
approbation. He had, however, taken up his position, and 
announced respectfully, but firmly, that when silence was 
restored, but not till then, he would commence his song. Honour 
to Mr. Reeves; his is the true English courage, and not the 
bullying demand for six things when three only have been paid 
paid for. Facts like these point to the necessity of abeliokioge 
the absurd system of encoring altogether. If Mr. Reeves him- 
self will on all occasions do what he did on Saturday evening, 
and if public artists will always exhibit the same courage, the 
thing is done. Let us now briefly return to the performances 
themselves. In the “Irish Mother’s Lament,” Mad. Catherine 
Hayes was magnificent ; her “‘ Auld Robin Gray” was almost as 
good ; but the beauty both of Moore’s melody, “ The harp that 
once through Tara’s halls,” and “Home, sweet home,” was 
damaged by a dragging of the time for which there does not 
appear to us any justification. The happy criticism of Dr. John- 
son’s style by Goldsmith, that the great lexicographer made the 
little fishes into great whales, might not inaptly be applied to 
Mad. Hayes. Mad. Vinning’s best effort was Bishop’s song 
“The ray of hope,” with accompaniment on the clarinet by 
Mr. Lazarus, which was beautifully sung and beautifully accom- 
panied. Miss Huddart had her usual success in Hullah’s 

Three Fishers.” Not in any way behind the other vocal per- 





formances were Mr. Santley’s rendering of Mr. Brinley 
Richards’ characteristic “Suliote War Song,” and the romance 
from Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, “ Ab, now I feel the burthen,” both 
of which exhibited vigour of conception as well as artistic 
vocalisation. These pieces are, of course, smaller things than 
the bass songs of the Messiah, which he sung so finely on a 
recent oceasion; but they, too, exhibited, in a marked degree, 
the stride Mr. Santley has made in his profession, A pianoforte 
solo, by Mr. Osborne Williams, and two clarionet solos by Mr. 
Lazarus, agreeably relieved the vocal programme. 
Biruincuam—(From a Correspondent).—The concert given by 
Mr. Glydon, at our Town Hall, on Thursday evening, brought a 
crowded audience. Rossini’s “ L’ usato ardir,” by Mad. Louisa 
Vinning, Miss Fanny Huddart, and Mr. Santley, was followed 
by Brinley Richards’ spirited “Suliote War song,” given in a 
manner by Mr. Santley that fully confirmed the favourable 
reports of the metropolitan press. Mr. Santley’s rendering of 
the romance from Dinorah was also excellent. Miss Fanny 
Huddart, by the pathos she threw into Hullah’s “Three 
fishers,” obtained an enthusiastic encore. Madame Vinning won 
a warm encore in “*I’was within a mile of Edinbro’,” to which 
she responded with “Coming through the rye.” The clarinet 
playing of Mr. Lazarus was marked with its usual beauty of 
tone and refinement of style. The concert would have been in 
every respect enjoyable, had not the pleasure of the evening 
been marred by the disgraceful treatment received by Mr. Sims 
Reeves at the hands of a portion of the audience. The great 
tenor, on his entrée, was received enthusiastically ; and he gave 
his first song, “ Under the greenwoed tree,” in a manner that 
called down immense applause, mingled with cries of “ Encore” 
Mr. Reeves returned to the orchestra, and bowed his acknow- 
ledgments. Immediately on his retirement a gentleman appeared 
and addressed the audience, stating that Mr. Sims Reeves 
begged indulgence towards himself in the matter of encores, as 
he had only recently recovered from a long and severe illness ; 
that, however willing he might be to comply with their wishes 
as to repetitions, he must refrain, inasmuch as, if he did not, he 
felt he should not be able to fulfil his engagements elsewhere on 
the morrow. Mr. Reeves’ second song was “ Margaretta,” for 
which he received a redemand ; but, trusting to the effect of the 
apolovy which had been made for him, he aguin merely returned 
and bowed. Later in the evening, however, on. his appearance 
to sing “Come into the garden, Maud,” he was received with 
applause mingled with loud hisses, and, in two or three 
instances, with expressions that would have been deemed 
coarse in a gin-palace. After the symphony had been twice 
played, Mr. Sims Reeves began his song; but he had not 
roceeded far when, overcome by his feelings, he fairly 
Soke down, and addressing the audience, inquired why 
he was to be subjected to such indignities? He stated that 
he was there to do his duty ; he had done it up to that moment, 
singing everything set down to him to the very best of his 
abilities; but he frankly confessed, that astonishment at the 
reception he had just experienced had at once taken away his 
power of singing altogether. The volley of applause which fol- 
lowed these few words. proved that the bulk of the audience had 
no sympathy with the assailants, who, we hope and trust, for the 
character of the musical audience of Birmingham, were strangers 
to the town, drawn hither by the festive season. Really, it is 
time that a stop should be put to the nuisance of the continual 
encore system, a system that has been begotten by the vulgar 
greed of getting from a great singer six songs instead of three, 
as bargained for, and fostered by the determination of ill-con- 
ditioned gents to enjoy frequently the most trashy works at the 
expense of the time and patience of those who can appreciate 
music as an elegant art, and enjoy it with moderation. cores, 
under such circumstances, must soon cease to be considered an 
honour by true artists. Mr. Reeves, like most men who have 
attained eminence by their own exertions, has been subjected 
to calumny. Habits and caprices, which we are in a position to 
know are quite foreign to his nature, have been industriously 
imputed to him. We sincerely trust that, for the future, he 
will resolutely refuse to comply with the demands of the 
encore nuisance, and thus prevent his detractors from filching 
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his voice from him as they would his good name. By such a 
course, he would do justice to himself and to his profession, 
and confer a benefit on all who can enjoy good music rationally. 


Coicnester —(From a Correspondent).—The third popular con- 
cert of the new series took place in the Public Hall last evening, 
and was in every respect,successful. The hall was filled, while the 
utmost order was maintained throughout. The programme was 
of the usual diversified character, the most noticeable piece 
being Haydn’s Toy Symphony, performed by two violins and a 
violoncello, with accompaniment of penny whistles, Dutch 
trumpets and other toy instruments. The symphony, though 
composed by the great musician expressly for the amusement of 
children, was very successful last evening in affording amuse- 
ment to hearers of a larger growth. The duet “ What are the 
wild waves saying?” and the song “I cannot mind my wheel,” 
were cleverly sung, and a selection of instrumental music per- 
formed in excellent style. 

Giascow.— The City Hall Concerts maintain their popularity. 
Change is ostensibly and necessarily the order of the day. From the 
commencement the Union have seen this, and, consequently, scarcely 
a night passes without some change, while once a month we have a 
clean bill of fare. On Saturday last the principal attraction, and for 
one night only, was Miss Rebecca Isaacs, from Drury Lane and the 
Italian Opera. We confess we have listened to her in better voice; 
nevertheless, her performances were rapturously received by the large 
audience. Mr. Fraser is decidedly the genteelest comic vocalist, we 
think, yet brought forward at these entertainments. Mr. D. Lambert, 
by his performances, did not belie his metropolitan celebrity, while the 
band of the Royal Sussex Militia kept most excellent time and tune.— 
Glasgow Gazette, Dec. 24th, 1859. 

Wororster.—The performance of the selection of Handel’s Mes- 
siah, at the Music Hall, passed off exceedingly weli, and added another 
laurel to the many already won by the indefatigable secretary to the 
Harmonic Socicty, the Rev. R. Sarjeant, by whom, and the active 
members of a committee, all things were arranged, The attendance 
was very large, there being nearly 700 persons present, the majority of 
whom were connected with the manufacturing establishments of the 
city. The performers were local, with the exception of Miss Amelia 
Hill, of Birmingham, who acquitted herself with great credit. Messrs. 
Mason and Briggs, of the Cathedral choir, and other gentlemen, aided 
the managers of the concert with their presence, so that each depart- 
ment was rendered complete. Mr. Jabez Jones ably officiated as con- 
ductor. 

Rype—(From a Correspondent).—On Christmas Day a new 
mass, by Dr. Holloway, M.A., of this town, was performed, for 
the first time, at St. Marie’s Catholic Church. The composer 
himself presided at the organ. Considering that the music is 
somewhat chromatic and elaborate, the singers deserve much 
credit for the careful manner in which it was executed. The 
cornet-playing of Mr. H. Austin was instrumental in no small 
degree in promoting the success which attended the first per- 
formance of a new work of no small difficulty. 

Bury Cnivicism.--Aecrington Choral Society.—This society gave, 
for the first time in Accrington, Haydn’s grand oratorio, The Creation! 
on Friday evening, December 23rd, in the Assembly Room of the Pee 
Institution. The audience, as usual in concerts, was large, being com- 
posed of the élite of the town. ‘The principal vocalists were Mrs. 
Sunderland, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Weiss; principal instrumentalist, 
Mr. Carrodus. We have seldom heard Mrs. Sunderland in finer voice. 
She is an exception to the generality of those designated “ stars,” for 
her pronunciation was so distinct and clear—her words so well ex- 
pressed—that we were not only enabled to admire the beauties of the 
music, but the sentiment of the poetry. We do not know anything so 
much overlooked in various oratorios as the clear pronunciation, which, 
to our ear, is one of the greatest beauties of correct singing. When 
the pronunciation is associated with musical ability, its effect finds its 
way both to the head and the heart of the audience. Mrs, Sunderland 
in this particular is a pleasing exception. Her voice, her gesture, her 
general intonation in the solo, “The warvellous works,” appeared 
to us to be the climax of sublimity. Mr. Lockey, although not 
possessing that graceful gesture which distinguishes Mrs. Sun- 
derland, yet the correct taste he exhibits, blended with his 
fine broad tenor, in a great measure compensates for what is 
wanted in gesture. His rendering of the air “Now vanish before the 
holy beams,” was a gem, and it fully developed his musical abilities. 
We should be glad if Mr. Weiss would dispense with that stiff atti- 


. 


tude which appears so ungraceful in singers. It is a matter of surprise 
that that gentleman, possessing great musical abilities, combined with 
excellent voices, admirably adapted for the part they take, shouid 
neglect such an important element as correct gesture. If they would 
devote a little more attention to the study of nature, observe the 
various abilities and intonations of voice, as expressed in the develop- 
ment of the passions, such as grief, anger, and joy, and combine these 
natural intonations with correct musical taste, then what a wonderful 
effect would be produced upon an audience, to what refinement it 
would lead in this particular branch of art, which at the present time 
is so much cultivated by all classes. In spite of these drawbacks, it would 
be unpardonable were we to say that there was nothing attractive in the 
singing of Mr. Weiss. The air, ‘‘ Now Heaven in fullest glory shone,” 
was highly appreciated by the audience, and his powerful bass voice was 
fully developed. As regards the chorus singer and instrumentalists, 
it would not be right on our part to begin to distinguish—there was 
such a just appreciation of the composer’s idea, such a unity of action 
from all the members, numbering upwards of 160 performers, that we 
do not feel inclined to select any one for particular criticism. Great 
credit is due to Mr. Barnes, the conductor, whose fine conception of 
taste, and just execution, are so well known to the musical world. It 
is really pleasing to note the great improvement that has taken place 
of late years in reference to the working people’s taste for sacred 
music. A few years back it was considered a prodigy to hear or see 
any working man take part in Handel’s Messiah, Haydn’s Creation, or 
the compositions of Mozart. Not so now. In every town where the 
population numbers 10,000, a choral society may be found, whose 
instrumental and vocal performances exhibit a correctness of taste 
which, a few years ago, would have been applauded in any aristocratic 
saloon. This proves that the people are growing more refined in their 
taste for the sublime and beautiful. 

[We have copied the above from the Bury Guardian, because 
it combines with its extreme oddity another welcome proof of 
the continued advance of musical taste in this country.—Eb.] 


Winpsor Castie.—The choristers and the following gentlemen of 
the Chapel Royal, St. George’s, viz.: Messrs. Mitchel., Bridgewater, 
Knowles, Marriott, Dyson, Whiffin, Bransome, Barnby, and Lambert, 
under the direction of Dr. Elvey, had the honour of singing before Her 
Majesty, at Windsor Castle, on Saturday, the 24th. 








SCHINDLER'S LIFE OF BEETHOVEN.* 
(From Dwight’s Journal of Music—Boston). 


Ovx readers have, many of them at least we hope, some acquaintance 
with an English work known as Moscheles’ Life of Beethoven, the 
name of the real author not appearing upon the title-page. That 
author is in fact the above named Anton Schindler, and the body, 
of the English work is but a translation fromthe German. Schindler’s 
first edition appeared at Miinster, in Westphalia, in 1840; a second 
with a few additions in the appendix, in 1845; and now in October, 
1859, a third, “re-written and with additions.” 

Schindler has for more than twenty years been one of the “best 
abused” men in Germany. In how far he has deserved the treatment 
which he has received from Spohr, Mendelssohn, Dorn, and from the 
partizans of each in the German musical world, it is not our purpose to 
inquire. He lias certainly never hesitated to express his opiuion as to 
the manner in which those great musicians have thought proper to con- 
duct Beethoven’s works at festivals, and in terms perhaps more remark- 
able for plainness than politeness. Musicians in all parts of Germany 
will warn you against Schindler, as being unworthy of credence—and 
yet whoever writes upon Beethoven plunders him! From a pretty 
extensive examination of the musical literature of Germany which can 
by any possibility throw light upon Schindler’s statements, not except- 
ing the controversies, which have appeared between him and others 
in the K6lner Zeitung, and other non-musical newspapers, we venture 
to say, that as Wegeler and Ries’ Notizen are the grand fountain of 
our knowledge of the younger years of the great composer, so Schind- 
ler’s book is the most important work upon his later years. As 
biographical authorities, the books of Lenz and Mazx are contempti- 
ble. This new edition of Schindler's work is a new addition to our 
knowledge of Beethoven, and contains very much important and 
interesting matter. And precisely because it is so important and 





* Biographie von Ludwig van Beethoven, verfasst von ANTON 
ScHINDLER. Dritte, neu bearbeitete und Vermehrte Auflage, 2 vols. 
8vo. Miinster, 1860 (59). 
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interesting, and because we hope it will yet find its way into the world 
in an English dress, we propose to give our readers the means of cor- 
recting certain mistakes into which the author has fallen. ; 

Schindler lives near Frankfort-on-the-Maine. He has there revised 
his work and prepared it for the new edition. But Beethoven lived 
and died at Vienna, and no one, who has not by long-continued labour 
collected thescattered authorities in that city,can hope to write of his early 
life, the period of his great productiveness and activity, without falling 
into many mistakes. When Schindler speaks from his own observation 
aud experience, we are rarely, if ever, able to correct him: in all other 
cases he ie as liable to be misinformed as any other, who writes without 
the foundation of broad and comprehensive research. We repeat: 
because we think so highly of the importance of Schindler’s work, it 
is that we give the following list of some of the principal errors into 
which he has fallen. 

Vol. L., p. 3. For the spider story, see Disjouval’s Arachnologie, or 
Schilling’s Lexicon der Tonkunst, where it will be found it rests upon 
a mistake, confounding the names Berthaume and Beethoven. 

P. 4. Schindler supposes Neefe had left Bonn and settled in Frank- 
fort in 1782. The fact is, that Neefe was there only by leave of 
absence for a short time. Bonn remained his home until August, 
1796—nearly four years after Beethoven had left it for ever. Tis is 
important, as at once clearing up divers mystifications, in which 
Schindler is here, on pages four and five, involved. 

P. 6. Schindler is a year too late in the date of the publication of 
the Waldstein Sonata, op. 53,—for 1806 read 1805. 

P. 10. The Sonatas copied into Bosslers’ Blumenlese, Mr. S. thinks 
are utterly lost. We have reason to think they are the three youthful 
Sonatas of which we know one copy of the original edition is to be 
seen in the Royal Library at Berlin, and which have, within a few 
years, been reprinted, both in that city, and by Holle, in Wolfenbittel. 

P. 11. Note. The variations on a March by Dressler, we have 
reason to believe were written when the author was twelve years old, 
and that they preceded the Sonatas, notwithstanding on the title-page 
of the latter we read “ by Louis van Beethoven, aged eleven years.” 
Our reasons for this opinion we reserve for another occasion and place. 

P. 44. Beethoven was in Berlin certainly in June 1796. That this 
was his first and /ast artistic tour is not correct, if Tomaschek may be 
trusted, who says expressly that Beethoven gave concerts in Prague in 
1798. 

P. 50. Mr. S. says, (referring to his catalogue, pp. 56, et seqg.,) “ It 
may be taken for a certainty that no one of the works noted farther on 
was written before the year 1794.” To this we simpiy say’ here, 
* doubted.” 

P. 54. Mr. S. doubts the anecdote related by Reis, that the Trios, 
Op. 1, were played in the presence of Haydn, before they were pub- 
lished, on the ground that the great composer left Vienna in 1794, and 
the Trios appeared while he was still in England, in 1795. Haydn left 
Vienna, January 19, 1794, and Beethoven advertised his Trios to be 
printed by subscription, May 15, 1795. This is true, and yet we 
trust Ries in this case, and that they were already written and played 
to Haydn before the close of 1793. We have no space here for our 
reasons. : 

PP. 55—58. In regard to the date of publication of at least half the 
works mentioned on these pages, Mr. 8. is a year out of the way. 

P. 57. The first performance of the first concert for pianoforte in 
C, says Mr. S., was in spring, 1800. We know of its having been 
performed in public twice during the year 1795. It was the second 
concerto which was given with the septet and first symphony. 

P. 78, The ballad, “ Prometheus,” greatly extended in form by 
Vigana, with much selected music, instead of and in addition to that 
of Beethoven, was produced at Milan, May 22, 1813, from whence it 
went the round of the principal theatres of Italy. 

P. 93. As to the Christus am Oeclberg (Christ on the Mount of 
Olives), Ries says expressly, that Beethoven was putting the finishing 
touches to it upon his arrival in Vienna, in 1800,(in the spring). Schindler 
intimates that it was not performed until 1803—probably correct— 
and then only once given. e know of three performances of it within 
the space of a year—from April, 1803 to April, 1804. 

P. 95. Mr. S. says, that the “ objects of Beethoven’s autumnal love 
was well-known to him,” and that she was Marie L. P r (Pachler). 
He is nevertheless mistaken, The “autumnal love” dated, as Mr. S. 
shows upon the same'page, at least five years before 1816. We know 
that Beethoven had a project of marriage in his mind in 1810, from 
another source —and this must have been with the object of the 
“autumnal love”—i. ¢., when he was thirty-nine years of age. “ Mark 
how plain a tale,” &. In 1810, Miss Koschak was sixteen years old, 
at the age of twenty-two—in 1816 she married Dr. Pachler, and 





in 1817 cam 
was in Cratz, her native place. 

P. 97. The date of the letters to Julia Gruiciardi was 1801. 
we have proof. 

P. 99. Mr. S. dates the first performance [c/ the second symphony, 
and the C minor P. F. Concerto, July, 1804, ‘1 hey were both given in 
the spring of 1803. Before that ? 

P. 101, We understand Mr. Schindler to maxc Bernadotte ambas- 
sador to the Austrian Court in 1804 or 1805. In fact, he reached 
Vienna in February, 1798, and left April 15 followinz. 

P. 112. “The American ship-captain Bridgetowe>,” What can Mr. 
Schindler mean? . Bridgetower had been a “ wonder child” as violinist, 
and came to Vienna as a virtuoso, and indeed one in the service of the 
Prince of Wales (George [Y.). Rudolph Kreutzer was not in Vienna 
in 1805, so far as we can learn—had been there seven years before. As 
to the variations, op. 35, they preceded the Heroic Symphony—they 
were not “ etwas spdter,’ (somewhat later). 

P. 118. Paer and Beethoven were at work, the one upon his Leonore, 
the other upon his Fidelio, at the same time—although Paer produced 
his a year in advance of the other. 

P. 119. Beethoven’s opera was never named Leonore upon the 
theatre bills—we have seen all that belong to the years 1805-6. 
Perhaps upon the large street bills, but this we doubt. 

P. 126. “So rested the opera again, and again full eight years 
passed,” before it came upon the stage. Not at all; hardly a year of 
the eight in which it was not given, and in fact several times. 

P. 140. “Of the grand works, except the Sonata in F, Op. 55, in 
this year (1806), none appeared.” Our list gives the following :— 

Sonata in F. op. 54. 

Trio for two oboes and English horn. 

Trio arranged for stringed instruments, 

Andante Favori, in F 3-8. 

Nos. 1, and 2, and 3, of six gr 
and violoncello, op. 60. 

No. 1, 2, of three grand Trios, op. 61. 

16 variations for pianoforte, violin and viol oncello, op. 44. 

Sinfornia Eroica. 

Quite a difference between us and Mr. Schindler. 

P. 141. Four symphonies in one concert! An error, as we think. 

P. 184. Beethoven was not in Linz in the spring of 1812, and the 
memory of Count Brunswick (who is the authority), has here failed him 
and misled Schindler. But the passage is worth translating. “ According 
to his account (Brunswick’s) written me in 1843, the composition of 
the Ruins of Athens falls into the first month of the year 1812; at the 
same time the plans of the two symphonies (7th and 8th), of which the 
eighth, in F, was wrought out during Beethoven’s to his brother Johann, 
in Linz, inthe spring. Thence he journeyed to Teplitz, where the over- 
ture to King Stephen was written. After his return, the strengthened 
master went to work upon the symphony in A, No. 7.” Now it is 
curious to see how many errors can be contained in so few words. 

1. Beethoven was noé in Linz, in the spring of 1812. 

2. Both the Ruins of Athens music, and that of King Stephen, had 
been composed, sent to Pesth, rehearsed, and made ready for perform- 
ance on the 9th of February. 

3. The eighth symphony was not written out in the spring of 1812, 
at Linz—as Beethoven was not there! 

4, The seventh symphony was not written out after Beethoven’s 
return from Teplitz, having been already finished before May 8, 1812. 

5. The overture to King Stephen was not written in Teplitz, 1812, 
having been performed six months before, and not in Pesth alone. 

6. The first aotice of the eighth symphony is in a letter of Beethoven, 
written in the spring of 1813. 

PP. 207—212. These six pages of the dates of first performances and 
publication of works by Beethoven, contain many inaccuracies of more 
or less importance; the more important ones, however, may be cor- 
rected from the foregoing. 

Having now reached the period at which Mr. Schindler made the 
acquaintance of the great master, we have only to thank him for the 
amount of valuable and iuteresting matter which he gives us in rela- 
tion to Beethoven’s later years. One curious mistake, however, we 
cannot pass over without notice. 

In Vol. Il., p. 129, is a note from Beethoven to Stephen von 
Breuning, which was sent with a picture of the composer. “ Behind 
this picture, my dear good Steffen,” &c. 

This note Mr. S. dates 1826, and says the picture was the lithograph, 
by Stieler. In fact, the picture is a miniature on ivory, and was 
presented to Breuning before 1810. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DONALD DUNCAN'S 
PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKIES, 


ARE CHEAPER, MORE WHOLESOME, AND FAR SUPERIOR TO THE 
FINEST FRENCH BRANDY. 


ROYAL BALMORAL, : very fine. mild, and mellow spirit .. 
‘THE PRINCE’S USQUEBEAUGG, a much admired and) 18 D 
delicious spirit .. op mn o i es oo § ms sa 

DONALD DUNCAN'S Celebrated Registered DD. Whiskey D 
of extraordinary quality and age .. se oe ee ™ 
Two gallons of either of the above sent to any part, or sample forwarded for 
12 postage stamps. Termscash. 4, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C. 


ACHIANA, Preludes and Fugues, by John Sebastian 


_ Bach (not included in the 48 preludes and fugues), as played at all the 
classical coucerts, in six numbers, each 2s. Loudon: Duncan Davison and Co., 


244, Regent-street, W. 


15s. per Gallon, 





HE HARMONIOUS BLACKSMITH. Composed by 

Handel for the Pianoforte from his suite de pitces in E major. The only 

correct edition, as played at all the classical concerts, is published, price 2s., iby 
Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


EW SACRED SONG, “ Awake, little Pilgrim.” Com- 
posed by Maurice Cobham ; the poetry by the Rev. D. T. K. Drummond. 
Price 2s, 6d. 








Awake, little pilgrim, the day is at hand, 

The rays of the morning appear on the Jand; 

O, haste with thy burden to life’s narrow gate, 

Ere the night shadows falling proclaim thee too late. 


Knock, little pilgrim, it shall not be vain, 

Thy feeble entreaties admittance shall gain ; 
Thy Saviour is waiting to bid thee God speed, 
He turns none away from his door in their need. 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


EYERBEER’S Setting of the “Lord’s Prayer,” for 

four voices (soprano, alto, tenor, and bass), is published, with English and 

Latin text, in score, 3s., separate vocal parts, 6d. each, by Duncan Davison and Oo., 
244, Regent-street, W. 


IMS REEVES’S NEW SONG, “Wert thou mine,” 
Courposed by Frank Mori, is published, price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison 
and Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’S “ETHEL.” 
the Pianoforte. Price 2s. London: Dnncan Davison 
Regent-street, W.. ‘‘Mr. Thackery’s Ethel Newcombe has inspirei tne cow poser 
with graceful and elegant ideas, in the form of what may be called a romance 
without words, exceedingly vocal and richly accompanied.”—Daily News. 








Romance for 








RINLEY RICHARDS “SULIOTE WAR SONG.” 
Sung by Mr. Santley. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, 
Regent-street, W. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’S “HARP OF WALES,” 
Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. Price 2s. 6d. London: Duncan Davison and 
Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 








RINLEY RICHARDS’S “BLIND MAN AND 
SUMMER.” Sung by Miss Palmer. Price 2s. 64. London: Duncan 
Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


EICHARDT’S “THOU ART SO NEAR AND YET 
SO FAR,” sung by the Composer, with the most distinguished success, 
is published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


EICHARDTS “ARE THEY MEANT BUT TO 
DECEIVE ME,” sung with the greatest éclat by the composer is 
published, price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street, W, 


“TT WOULD I WERE A BUTTERFLY.” The New 

Song composed by ADOLPH SCHLOESSER, now singing with the 
greatest success by Madame Lemmens Sherrington, is published, price 2s. 6d., by 
Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street, Loudon, W. 














“MMHE ARROW AND THE SONG,” New Four-Part- 

Song for Male Voices (two tenors and two basses), sung with great 
success by Mr. Henry Leslic’s Choir, and enthusiastically encored, is published, 
price . ee vocal parts, 6d. each), by Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent- 
street, W. 


and Co., 244, ; 





“MMHE FAIRY’S EVEN-SONG,” New Four-Part-Song, 

for Male Voices {two tenors and two basses) sung _— success 
the Polybymnian Chvir, is published, price 2s. (separate v parts, 6d. eavh), 
by Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 





LUETTES CLASSIQUES, Selected from the Works 


of the great Pianofurte composers. 

No. 1. ettetis cto Alpigiano,” Air Variée 

2. STEIBELT.—*‘ Papageno” (Zauberfildte) .. 
3. * ** Monostatos” ” ee es 
4. DUSSEK.—*‘ La chasse” -» (Io the Press) 

“They are quite simple, easy to execute and to understand, and yet 
accomplished performer and tie most refined amateur will find them delightful 
to play."—Daily News.—Londou: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, t-street, W. 


ND 


BALFE’S NEW SONGS. 
“OH! TAKE ME TO THY HEART AGAIN!” 
Poetry by Jessica Raskrw 
Price 2s. 


Oh! take me to thy heart again! 
I never more wil) grieve thee : 
All joys are fied and hope is dead 
If I indeed must leave thee. 
Forgive the wild and angry words 
This wayward heart 1 Spuken ; 
I did not dream those cherished chords 
So lightly could be broken. 
Oh! take me to thy beart again. 


I think how very sad and lone 
This life would be without thee; 
For ail the joys my heart hath known 
Are closely t wined around thee. 
Ob! teach me to subdue the pride 
That wounded thee so blindly ; 
And be once more the gentle guide 
Who smiled on me so kindly. 
Thee take me to thy beart again. 





NOT IN LOVE, REMEMBER.” 
Poetry by Jessica RaNxty. 
Price 2s. 

Pritbee tell me, gentie air, 
Why my beart is full of care, 

And why no pleasures charm me? 
It is not Love torments me so: 
I scorn the wily urchin's bow, 

His arrows cannot harm me! 


ad 


I try to sing—my voice is md ! 

I sleep! bnt then ‘tis just as bad— 
Such gloomy things | dream on! 
Can you not tell? nor yeu? nor you’ 
Oh then I know not what to do 
To charm sway the demon. 


I sowetims think, if ‘7 bnow who” 
Were here, Ae'd tell me what to do, 
To bid the demon slumber! 
Could I but hear his voice again, | 
I'm sure "twould cheer my beart—but then, 
“I'm not in love, remember!” 
I'm not in love, remember. 


London : Duncan Davison, & Co., 241, Regent-street, W. 





NEX SONG FOR CHRISTMAS.—* THE CHRIST- 
MAS ROSE.” By Lovett Patties. Beautifully illastrated Price 2s. 64. 


“The Christmas Rose! The Christmas Rose! 
"Mid wintry frost and snow it blows; 
And opes its portals pure and fair, 
When winds have swept the gay parterre. 
Just like a trne and constant friend, 
Whose faith no stormns of life can bend ; 
Not the mere friend of summer day, 
But firm when joy hath passed away. 


This flower is like the joys that shine, 

In sorrow’s hour and life's decline, 

Whrn youth hath passed and pleasure flown, 
And sad the spirit sigh« alone; 

Then marvel net that thus I twine 

My thoughts around this gift of thine, 

And muse on hopes and joys that last, ss 
And bloom through life’s most piercing blast. 


: nanan 
“ As grateful and vocal a song as we have met with for a long time.”—AMusica 
World.—London : Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-strest, W. 
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AURENTS CHRISTMAS WAITS COMIC QUAD- 


B (0) 0) 8 E Y’ S RILLE, illustrated in colours by Brandard. Price 3s. Boosey and Sons, 


Holles-street. 


MPR TTIVNORD RT & AURENTS MISTLETOE POLKA. _IIlustrated in 
t lj ; | colours. Price 8s. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 
r NA LIA VALS I 
ALBUMS. LAvBEasts DON JU E. Illustrated 


in colours. Price 4s. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 
Se ee en ae AURENT’S BELOVED STAR WALTZ (companion 
Ia two booka, price 28. 64. each, or complete in an elegant volume, cloth and oe ig Maud Valse). Illustrated in colours. Price 4s. Boosey and Sons, 


gold, 7s. 6d. a 

ADAME OURY’S CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ 

at. teen he : GRAND GALOP DI BRAVURA. Price $s. Boosey and Sous, Holles- 
treet. 


BOOK Ist. — — 
“KISS ME QUICK,” HE JUVENILE PIANOFORTE ALBUM. Twelve 
“WILLIE, WE HAVE MISSED YOU.” Pieces for Pianoforte, bound, with Iiustrations. Price 5s. Boosey and Sons, 
“HOOP DE DOODEN Do.” Holles-street. 
™ ates aaa -sPER MART 
“WE ARE COMING, & ARY.” > ° 
“RING DE BANJO.” BALFEs ALBUM FOR 1860, price One Guinea, 
* HARD TIMES.” superbly bound and illustrated, containing 14 entirely new Songs, Duets, 
“GOOD NEWS FROM HOME.” &c. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 
COME WHERE MY LOVE LIES 
= . WHERE M VE LIES.” - 
“ BEAUTIFUL STAR.” 100 DANCES FOR PIANOFORTE, 2s. 6d.—Just 
“TOLL THE BELL.” ready, BOOSEYS’ NATIONAL DANCE-BOOK, containing 100 Resla, 
Country Dances, Jigs, Strathspeys, &c., for Pianoforte, larze size, . 
BOOK 2nd. Also, just published, ‘Strauss’ 25 best Waltzes, 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, Holles- 
street. 
































“GENTLE JENNY GRAY.” ‘ 
“THE MOCKING BIRD.” 
“THE GREENWOOD DELL.” ALFE'’S NELLY GRAY, by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
“ELLEN BAYNE” Just published, price 3s., Balfe’s celebrated Song, Nelly Gray, arranged for. 
“DO THEY MISS ME AT HOME.” the Pianoforte by Brinley Richards. Order Balfe’s. Boosey and Sons, Holles- 
“SEEING NELLY HOME” street. 
“GFNTLY DOWN THE STREAM.” 
“MAGGIE BY MY SIDE” 
“LET ME KISS HIM FOR HIS MOTHER.” HE SERPENTINE QUADRILLE, by Burckhardt, 
“ BULALIE.” splendidly illustrated by Brandard, in colours, with a comical view of 
“I'M OFF TO CHARLESTOWN ” skating on the Serpentine, Hyde-park. Price 3s. This popular quadrille is 
“MINNIE MOORE.” founded on the following favourite airs :— 
at Who shall be fairest ? 

Come into the garden, Maud. 


~COSEY & SONS, 24 and 28, Holles-street, London. Nelly Gray. 





Phoebe dearest. 
sucuiiepionninls ee The green trees. b 
SUNG WITH EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS BY MR. SIMS REEVES. noniet tan SON, Holle'secet. 


iii 
MARGARETTA,” « [AIL THE SUNSHINE, WARM AND LOVELY.” 
Song. The inland this day. Price 2s. 





nl ) 
BALLAD, Boosey and Sons, Musical 


basting bass CHARLES LUDERS’ COMPOSITIONS. 


G. P. MORRIS, Ese. 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


COMPOSED BY 
. SIX ROMANCES ANGLAISES, Op. 27 .. as 
M. W. BALFE. LA CAPRICIEUSE, Grand Valse, Op.81 |. 
LA DANSE DES SORCIERES, Op. 33... e0 
eotcnmnndatnan tie GALOP, Composé pour le Roi de Prusse, Op.34 ..  .. 2. ae 
LA TA RENTELLE, Op, 41 (Dediée & Ferdinand Praeger) .. - ee 
LE CORSAIRE, Op. 42, Mélodie historique (Dedi¢e & Edouard Roeckel) .. 





When I was in my teens, 
1 loved dear Margaretta, +. aed toe ee 
I now aot whet B means, VOICE AND PIANOFORTE. 
That = ae ‘ che past ; L’EMIGRE IRLANDAIS, Ballad, translated from the English poem of 
Mv head is ever erasing, Lady Dufferiu by the Chevalier de Chatelain. Suug by Miss Dolby .. 
Yet when I saw her last, 
1 could not speak for gazing. 
Queen of fatal enaids, ” 


My dark-eyed Margaretta, £6 S. WHEATSTONES 5-OCTAVE HARMO- 


The heart the mind upbraids, 
That struggles to forget her. NIUM (New Patent) has double pedals, with soft, agreeable quality 





LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, REGENT-STRBET. 





of tone. 


My love I know will seem 
: » 36 was a Goeam J TINA, 3} Octaves (48 Keys), rosewood. Wheatstone and Co, 
Most sweet, most melancholy. i x ; 
Were mine the world’s remorse Inventors, 20, Conduit-street, Regent-stocet. : 
To me ‘twere fortune better a i . » 
Tobe o bey again, V R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 
Gh t eeanan © an i introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
Why Ii: oe sae oat - without springs, wires, or ligatures. They sv perf.ctly resemble the natural 
Sie Stet iove on a 4 ner: teeth as not to be distinguished from tie originals by the closest observer. They will 
“And that is Ma =7 a never change eolour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever be fore 
TEaresta. used, This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
a Sn tien, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore 
mastication. Decayed teeth and rendered sound and 
Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. useful in mastication. 52, Fleet-street. At home from 10 till 5, 
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EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 





In giving a final answer to the.calumnious statements of Messrs. Cuarrett and Co., Boosey 
and Sons would like to know what right these gentlemen have to constitute themselves their critics, 
and to subject them to the expense and trouble of answering a series of malicious libels, which, 
were it not for the delay, Messrs. Booszy would respond to only in a Court of Justiee. 

Although confident that the animus of Messrs. CHaprE.i’s attack,-and the absurdity of 
their statements, will be thoroughly appreciated—still, to avoid. all. possible misunderstanding, 
Messrs. Boosgy beg again most distinctly’ to deny having ever published a testimonial obtained 
from the exhibition of an Alexandre Harmonium. Every testimonial which they have published 
(with two exceptions,) has been given since the establishment of their own manufactory, and 
after the examination of a large stock of instruments. The two exceptional testimonials were 
given to Mr. Evans, when he introduced for the first time his improvements, and which, as already 
stated, were added to the skeleton of an Alexandre Harmonium, which he had ‘entirely 
reconstructed. If these alterations consisted in filing the reeds, it is quite obvious. that 
M. ALEXANDRE, or any other maker, could produce equally good instruments as those of Mr. Evans, 
which, hitherto, they have not been able to approach. ) 

The public may not care to know anything about Messrs. Boosgy’s manufactory, but as 
Messrs. Cuaprett have alluded to it, it is necessary to state that it was opened in January last, 
when Messrs. Boosgy’s connection with Mr. Evans began. Owing to the very great demand for his 
Harmoniums, it had to be removed to more extensive premises in October—a fact which will 
account for Messrs. Cuappet descriling it as a few weeks old, and for their animosity in attacking 
Evans’s Harmoniums. 

As to Herr Encer, Messrs. Boosey and Sons repeat, what they are prepared to prove, 
that he offered them his exclusive services to perform on Evans’s Harmonium at the termination 
of his engagement with his present employer, M. ALExanpRE, in February next; a fact which 
they alluded to, not as a compliment to their Harmoniums, but as a proof of the worth of any 
opinion of Herr Encet, whose impudent assertions, that Messrs. Boosey applied to him for a 
testimonial, and admitted to him that Mr. Evans exhibited an Alexandre Harmonium as his own, 
are totally without foundation. 

In order to understand the value of the authorities quoted by Messrs. CaApreit in support 
of their calumnies, it should be known, that not only is Herr Encex the salaried agent of M. 
ALEXANDRE, but Dr. Rimpautr (whose name is so much paraded) is regularly in. the employ of 
Messrs. Cuapret, while the English Professors, who, so anxious for the truth, are said to have 
examined the French and English Harmoniums side by side, have never once visited Holles Street, 
to inspect the instruments of their countryman, and have therefore formed their opinion upon 
ay. specimen of Evans’s Harmoniums which Messrs. Cuappe.t have thought proper to submit to 
them. 
In conclusion, Messrs. Boosry and Sons beg to state, that feeling perfectly satisfied with 
the opinion which the public has already pronounced on Evans’s Harmoniams (and which is 
shared by every independent member of the Musical Profession) it is their intention to avoid 
further - discussion, treating with silent contempt these attacks, the object of which is so 
transparent. 
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